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Have you ever seen a dog with a bone? If 
have noted with what devo- 





PEMMICAN FOR THE ARMY. 


Tue aftermath of the late war with Spain is not al- 
together pleasing to the patriotic American. There are 
squabbles in the army, jealousies and backbitings by the 
friends of eminent naval officers, and above all scandals 
in connection with the army commissariat, which are not 
pleasant reading. 

Very different was the course of the British invasion of 
the Soudan from that by the United States as to Cuba, 
and for very good reasons. The British occupied two 
years in their preparations for General Kitchener’s suc- 
cessful campaign which recently ended, and their experi- 
ence in India had taught them all that was needful in 
the way of preparation for handling and feeding troops 
under the conditions prevailing in the tropical desert. 
The United States went into the war with Spain on little 
more than thirty days’ notice. It had not had an army in 


the field for more than thirty years, and it had never had 


an army in the field in the tropics. Nevertheless, with 
blundering boldness, and with a faith in itself which is 
wholly characteristic of us Americans, it sent its troops 
with a rush to hot and rainy Cuba, and later it paid the 
penalty. 

The suggestion made in our columns by Capt. L. S. 
Kelly, scout, Indian fighter, explorer and soldier for more 
than thirty years, is the outcome of his long experience, 
and well deserves careful consideration by the heads of 
the army. It is well understood how compact, nutritious 
and portable a food is pemmican, and if made without 
grease and protected from dampness, there is no reason 
why it should not form a most useful army ration, 
whether in temperate or tropical climes. It would not 
do to make it with grease in the old-fashioned way if it 
were to be used in the tropics, and even if dry, it would 
have to be enveloped in an air-tight covering if it 
were to be carried in a moist climate, since in wet 
weather both pemmican and dried meat soon mould and 
spoil. 

Although, in old times, pemmican was usually made 
from the flesh of the buffalo, any sort of meat will an- 
swer for this purpose if it be properly selected and pre- 
pared. Moreover, pemmican is extremely palatable, and 
is a food of which one does not easily tire. 

It is altogether likely that the experiences of the war 
with Spain will bring about important changes in the 
Quartermaster and Commissary Departments of the 
United States Army, and we do not doubt that Capt. 
Kelly’s suggestion will receive due consideration. 








THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN IN ARKANSAS. 


ARKANSAS, in the vafiety and abundance of its game 
birds, animals, and waterfowl, possesses a natural wealth 
unsurpassed in kind by any other State in the Union; 
indeed, it is probable that, considered all in all, none can 
equal it. A large area of the State is mountainous, other 
large areas are prairie, and there is an immensity of forest 
and cleared land, river bottom and water courses, afford- 
ing habitat for deer, bear, quail and other game. Had the 
State been specially designed for a great game preserve, 
it could not have been by nature more favorably prepared. 
So much more alluring are the quality and amount of sport 
which it affords that hunters from Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Texas and other States, which are themselves 
great game sections, journey to within its borders and 
hunt its bear, deer, ducks, quail and prairie chickens. An 
abundant food supply everywhere the year round, com- 


bined with a mild climate, insures an easy existence for 


the game. 
Notwithstanding. the lesson of destruction and -conse- 
quent loss taught by the apathy or neglect of different 


States in the matter of game preservation, no State is. 


more prodigally reckless in squandering its game wealth 
than is Arkansas, and no State leaves its game interests 
more unprotected. Its game laws are all largely a dead 


letter, for they are seldom enforced; and there is no ade- 
quate legal provision for their enforcement. There are 
no game wardens, and we are informed on good authority 
that, under the present constitution of Arkansas, which 
prohibits the creation of any new. offices, it would be im- 
possible to appoint a game warden without the necessary 
amendment to the constitution. 
to the zeal of the individual, and however great that may 
be, it must always prove far less efficient than organized 
legal action. 

No instance of the utter lack of real energetic purpose 
in the preservation of its game will serve better to illus- 
trate the point than the manner in which Arkansas has 
permitted thé gradual destruction of its prairie chickens. 
There are three counties, Lonoke, Prairie and Arkansas, 
which are: largely prairie country, and which afford a 
natural habitat for the prairie chickens which abound 
therein. In 1893 a law was passed protecting the species 
closely for five years. The mere passage of the law con- 
stituted the sole measure of protection. Its enforcement 
by any officers was but little if at all attempted. Still, as 
a law, it had a beneficent effect; for while men might 
shoot the chickens and did shoot them, they did not dare 
offer them for sale in the open market. Thus the destruc- 
tion was checked in so far as the open commercial features 
of it were concerned. 

However, the purpose of the law, the protection of a de- 
pleted stock through a period of time which would per- 
mit of its desired multiplication, was in a large measure 
defeated, and thus at the expiration of the five years of 
close season the attempt resulted in little if any gain. 

There were many who insisted, after the five-year law 
had expired, that there was no close. season whatever on 
chickens within the State’s limits, but the Attorney-Gen- 
eral decided that the old law was then in force, and that 
the open season, according to the statute, "was from Sept. 
1 to Feb. 1—five full months. 

With such inadequate protection, supplemented by pub- 
lic apathy in respect to the preservation of the prairie 
chicken, it is but a question of a longer or shorter time 
before it will cease to exist in Arkansas. It is deplor- 
able that so valuable a game bird is to be lost for the 
want of a preventive measure of adequate protection. It 
is not yet too late, but if we may judge the future pro- 
tection of the chicken in Arkansas by that of the past, its 
fate in that State is extinction at a date not remote. 


A WARNING. 


However much may have been written on the destruc- 
tion caused by the great cold wave of Feb. 13 and 14, 
1899, we may feel sure that the half has not been 
told. .The destruction to animal and vegetable life was 
beyond belief, and extended over almost the whole United 
States. Naturally, this destruction was greatest in the 
South. In the northern States, where animal and vege- 
table life is accustomed to the ordinary winter tempera- 
ture of its own latitude, there is no great suffering if this 
temperature falls for a while many degrees below the 
average mean, but when a touch of the Northern winter 
visits the sub-tropical South, it means death. All through 
the Southern States as far as southern Florida, the bitter 
frost extended, destroying orange groves, banana planta- 
tions and pineapple fields, which to-day look sere and 
yellow, as though a fire had passed over them. Snow 
lay in the streets of New Orleans, and Louisiana streams 
were frozen. 

The deep snows which prevailed through a large part 
of the South caused many birds to perish from starva- 
tion, while the terrible and unaccustomed cold destroyed 
still more. It is said that for 200 years no weather 
so severe has been recorded on the south Atlantic 
coast. Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, writing in the Auk, paints 
a pitiful picture of the sufferings and destruction of the 
birds. He tells us that to say that fox sparrows and snow- 
birds were frozen to death by the millions is not an 
exaggerated statement, but a conservative one. During 
the first day of this cold wave, there appeared a tremen- 
dous migration of fox sparrows, which seemed to come 
from the northeast, migrating in the southwesterly direc- 
tion. Thousands stopped all day long in Mr. Wayne’s 
yard, and swarmed on the piazzas, about the outbuildings 
and in every place that would. afford protection. They 
were busy scratching away the snow to find bare ground, 
the stronger birds singing, while the weaker ones were 


Much is therefore left 


freezing to death. Black birds of two sorts killed and 
ate these birds, while they were so benumbed by the’ cold 
that they could not get away, and even the stronger among 
the fox sparrows fed upon the bodies of their. dead kin- 
dred. Mr. Wayne captured great numbers of little finches 
of different sorts and*put them in a large cage, which ‘he 
brought into the house, so that they might keep warm. 
But all of them died. Most of these birds were fat and in 
good condition. 

Another species which suffered terribly was the wood- 
cock. These arrived from the North in countless thou- 
sands, although previous to this but two birds had been 
seen during the winter. Woodcock were found every- 
where, and all were completely bewildered. Many thou- 
sands were killed by so-called sportsmen, and thotsaiids 
more were frozen to death. Most of the birds were 
greatly emaciated. It is said that one man killed 200 
pairs in a few hours. On the second day of the 
freeze, Mr. Wayne easily caught on the snow several 
birds sé thin and weak that they could scarcely fly. He 
put them into a thawed spot on the edge of a swift-run- . 
ning stream, where they might move about and get a little 
food, but on visiting the place the next day he found one 
frozen to death. It cannot be doubted that more birds 
perished in this freeze than were killed by gunners during 
the entire year. 

No class of men are likely to suffer more severely—in 
their pleasures—by this cold wave than do the sports- 
men, and unless great efforts are made toward protect- 
ing the game birds that have been most largely destroyed 
it may be questioned whether the stock will ever re- 
establish itself. Now more than ever there is call for 
stringent protection, and above all, for the exercise’ by 
each man of that measure of self-restraint in his killing, 
which, after all, ought to be the true test of the sportsman 
and the gentleman. 








DOGS IN CITIES, 


Henry Warp BEECHER once said in a sermon: “Ttere 
is many a horse that is more deserving of immortality 
than the man who rides it. There is many a dog that has 
more disinterested love than the man who owns it. Why 
shouldn’t they have a chance hereafter? I don’t know but 
they will. That is something I don’t know anything 
about.” As a matter of fact, we do not any of us know 
anything about it.. But most of us are agreed that if a 
dog is in misery it should be put out of misery, and if 
homeless should be sent to its long home. Among the 
important. and admirable activities of the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in this 
city, is the humane destruction of dogs and cats, yagrant 
or disabled beyond recovery. The undertaking of this 
task by the Society and the efficient way in which the 
work has been performed mark an actual advance in our 
civilization. 

Formerly, as is well known, the city was scourged with 
a horde of officially designated dog catchers, sometimes 
more degraded than the brutes they were set to capture; 
and the condemned dogs were drowned in the river. Un- 
der that system the public was subjected to frequent 
outrages, while the plague of stray and cur dogs. was. not 
sensibly diminished.. Under the administration of the So- 
ciety, on the contrary, the work is done quietly, unosten- 
tatiously and practically, indeed, unobserved, and yet effec- 
tually and above all’ humanely. The statistics given by 
President John P. Haines in his current report, are as- 
tonishing. These are the totals of animals destroyed by 
the Society's agents during the last twelve years: 1887— 
1,202; 1888—1,281; 1889—705; 1800—1,347; 1891—2,212; 
1892—3,060 ; 1893—4,794 ; 1804—24,275 ; 1895—46,808 ; 1806 
—73,197; 1897—8S,028; 1898—91,535. The tremendous in- 
crease showi in the figures for 1894 and succeeding years 
is accounted for by the fact that in that year the Legisla- 
ture enacted the law which entrusts to the Society the 
entire work of disposing of unlicensed dogs and stray 
dogs and cats. Of this part of the Society’s work, Presi- 
dent Haines says, and public sentiment will sustain him: 
“There can be no doubt of the public service to the com- 
munity which has been rendered by our shelter. sys- 
tem, and the painless destruction of these homeless, help- 
less, neglected, and generally diseased animals, while de- 
livering the human community from a pestilent nuisance, 
has conferred an unspeakable benefit of health and éome 
fort upon the animal. population.” i iis 
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Ele Sportsman Fons 


Det Hénting Days in ae 
Adirondacks. om 


Aw October afternoon in ‘98 found us waiting for the 
crazy craft to start up the lakes—’twas a twin-screw affair, 
twin-engines using steam expansively and expensively. 
The bells called “Go ahead!” There ‘was a cloud of ia 
ing steam, a hipity-click, bump, clatter from the engines 
and they’re off. Like human twins they went evenly for 
awhile, and then, either from lack of stamina on the 
part of one or an'excéss of vigor in the other, they drew 





apart, and' the course changed until the creaking ‘rudder 


slewed things straight. 

With a plethora of wood and water, what need to take 
an indicator card or worry how valves are’set? I ex- 
plained to my companion the pitiable condition of ‘the 
steam plant. He merely said; “The bed-bug has no 
wings. to fly, but he gets there just the same.” We threw 
off mail bags, merchandise and ennui, and the boat finally, 
with its: crew and passengers, put up for.the night. J 
met Delmarsh out under the trees where he looked like 
himself.. We.talked of the massage treatment he had 
given me.the year before, .of the buck that I had shot, of 
the fun we had in camp, ‘and then I told him ‘that: my 
brother-in-law was with me. 

“How. did that happen?” said he. 

“Why, he married my sister,” I replied. 

“Oh, no, no; what did you bring him for?” 

[ told him that it was a matter of gratitude. “‘He has 
been kind to our family; he came in at a time when Cupid 
was about to confer the degree of O. M. Dtin and Brad- 
street say he is well off. He is sixty-seven years old—oi 
course I don’t speculate on either.condition, but I am ir- 
clined to be very kind to him, although they tell me thai 
he has a will of his own. Come over, B.-in-L., I’ve been 
telling Archie all about you.” 

“Don’t.mind him, Mr, Delmarsh,” said B.-in-L. “He 
is light-headed on account of the war, because be had 
several ancestors in the battle of Lexington and has 
‘played marbles and spun tops on Lexington Common 
because he has ‘hooked jack’ from the Concord schools 
and bathed in the waters at North Bridge, where ‘they 
fired the shot heard’round the world’; because he has 
been a member of the A. & H. Artillery Company and 
the First Battalion of Cavalry of Boston (these troops 
discovered thirst), he thinks that by inheritance and 
environment he is a-great military strategist and that the 
whole burden of the war has been upon him. War cor- 
respondents and others have had the same trouble. When 
the Manila affair came off he wrote poetry, beginning: 


We don’t forget thé Maine, 
Do we? 


“The papers did not publish it. His wife tells me that 
on the Fourth of July he loaded all his guns and lam- 
basted the fence and clothesline posts in the backyard, 
and when the little boys of the neighborhood looked over 
and cheered him he said: ‘Don’t cheer boys, the poor 
devils are dying.’ One night he thought himself Col. 
Roosevelt, and getting up in his sleep he took an oid 
saber, tried to climb up the side of the room and yelled: 
‘Come on, boys, we'll lick h—1 out of them!’ 

“He had killed the canary and smashed the clock be- 
fore they got him to bed again. He is worn out and his 
money ali gone in buying papers. So, Archie, I want 
you to fix him up and pull him down to earth again; ii 
vou cannot do-it he will be lying at death’s door, with 
no one to pull him through.” 

“I guess he will lie, anyway,” Delmarsh said. “You 
two men talk all the time. The pack-horses and supplies 
are ready and my brother consents to go. The trail is 
very heavy from late rains, and you will both need time 
and muscle to cover the seven miles of hard tramping. 
and you will blow differently, soon.” 

Little did he know how I longed to see that old open 
camp again, or how pleased I was to see his honest face 
once more. How soft the flannel shirt. The baggy cor- 
duroys that at home would debar me from. polite society 
were now in style, and the old boots hidden from sight 
for months now sought the forest voluntarily. The rifle 
fitted its place upon my shoulder, and its breech action 
whispered in my ear, “Oh, what a snap!” 

We leave the road, cross the brook and the trees close 
in behind us and shut us from the “common people.” 
The pack-horse at my side seemed to remember me and 
gave me the best path; and when, coming to some steep 
incline, I reached out for assistance, it was cheerfully 
given. That B.-in-L. of mine, in spite of years, was as 
tough as a barbed-wire fence; has tramped New Eng- 
land for nearly. fifty years with dog and gun; his old 
Schaffer 12-bore has brought down many birds, and 
is so worn that it is several ounces lighter than when 
made; his wiry form was in advance always, and on a 
steep climb he looked back and sang: 


“Climb up, ye little chilluns, 

Climb up, ye older people, 

Climb up to de sky. 5 
NWow.is your chance for heaben, 

Go up in six an’ seben, 

Climb up, ye chillun, climb!” 


Down the other side Archie would look back at me 
and say: “Slide, Kelly, slide!” Five miles were covered 
and I. was.a wreck. .Tenderly they lifted me to a saddle, 
and then I ached in new places. The mountain was so 
steep that my pipe brushed the ears of the horse in trying 
to be upright; going down into the valleys I would leaa 
back so far that the cantle of the saddle damaged my 
kidweys. However, we reached camp in due. time and T 
dismounted: by clasping a tree trunk and sliding down 
like a brown bear. Rozinante and Don Quixote parted. 

Say. has any one told you about this camp? If not, I 
will, Three logs 8ft. long are piled up on three sides, the 
open side faces a like structure, which is about 8ft. dis- 
tant, and the openings face each other; the roof is of poles 
and tarred paper, and slopes back from a man’s height 
in front to the top of the three,logs in the rear. Between 
these two structures. is our stone fireplace, and from 
poles reaching. from one. roof to, the other we suspend 


pots and kettles in the culinary processes. This camp 
is bounded on the north by a huge mountain and a state 
of wildness, on the east be the coldest and purest 
spring inghe world.and @littlé brook, on the south by the 
sunwon the west by the happy hunting grounds, whereiu 
abide deer, partridges, squirrels, owls, bluejays and 

ound hogs. The architecture is Colonial, if anything. 
Art? Well, there ‘are no mottoes made of perforated 
cardboard and multi-colored worsteds framed in bjack 
walnut and reading, “God bless our home,” and yet I 


, believé that sentiment was with us. . The literature con- 


sisted of what might be feund on tobacco packages an:l 
baking-powder cans—one advised as to the law and the 
other in relation to absolute purity. The ‘staple produc- 
tions of this habitat were venison steak, broiled birds, 
flapjacks, hilarity and sleep. Its inhabitants at the time 


. of which I write were a boy with a big appetite,.an ex- 
cellent cook and guide, a fine old gentleman-sportsman, | 


and yours truly; done up in bandages and court plaster, 
and smelling of arnica-and a corncob pipe. 

A satisfying lunch, the sunshine, past exertion and the 
soothing influence of a pipe well loaded with a mixture 
of Virginia, Havana; Turkish and périque blended in 
unison, invited a siesta. The start was propitious—the 
balsam mattress fitted my graceful curves and day dreams 
began—barring sex, I was an Alice in Wonderland; re- 
laxing jaws allowed my pipe to drop or turn, and the 
hot ashes were spilled on my. pearly bosom: “Wow! 
Holy smoke!” The expletives brought in. B.-in-L. and 
Archie.to. my. feet. .One said, “He’s got ’em,” -the other 
said, “Snakes!” “Two imps on the footboard,” I sug- 
gested. B.-in-L. removed the bottle of furniture polish 
and Archie covered my delicate form with a blanket. I 
was off again, drcaming as follows: There are two kinds 
of Adirondacks, and few see the real; usually one gets 
no further than same hcte] ;iazza. and sitting there 





CAMP. HASTINGS. 


adorned in negligeé shirt, blazer, golf cap, link buttons 
and an electro-plated gold watch that sounds like a stock- 
ticker. as you wind it to attract attention—you gaze at 
your imitation Scotch golf stockings and shapely legs (?) 
and wonder if your money will hold out for the week; 
then you seek an introduction to some limpid summer 
girl, and get it. Then you ask her if cigarettes are of- 
fensive to her, and before she can reply you are blowing 
clouds of smoke through your nostrils, hoping thereby 
to convince her that you are a man of the world; then 
you entertain her with your profound familiarity with the 
writings of Ibsen, Balzac, Tolstoi, Browning, George 
Eliot and George Sand, and suddenly cease talking, in- 
asmuch as you have doubts as to the sex of the last two. 
As you lift your cap to leave you hear her tell her 
mamma in.a stage whisper “that Mr. Ballbearings is a 
most chawming gentleman, and such a scholar.” You 
realize that you are not, also that she is out for a hus- 
band. A few more days of piazza and parlor life and you 
are home again admitting that all you have had that you 
could not get at home is fresh air; then some noon you 
dash into a “quick lunch” death-trap and bolt a lot of 
indigestible pastry, and as ‘you pay your check your 
eyes meet those of the cashiér, and you know the voice 
as she twitters, “It looks like 30 cents.” 

Oh, come away from such scenes, come miles out into 
the forest with us, away up on a mountain side to our 
camp among the balsams; come where high collars an‘1 
Hamburg edging have no place and are not seen; come 
where the bluejays and the squirrels guy us, where the 
owls hoot o’ nights as we sleep on the ground, and the 
pensive skunk spreads a balm impartially over all nature 
in the wee small hours. Then up at dawn, a cold scrub 
at the spring, and rustle with us for: breakfast. The 
viscosity of the coffee will shame a chef and the venison 
steak and flapjacks send rich blood hustling through 
your veins, and yeu will go ottt and kick stumps for 
exercise. Then “Johnny, get your gun” and take a long 
tramp among the beeches; go where the spruce gum is 
not alloyed with rubber, and as you pass a clump of 
mountain ash some gay cock partridge caroms off into 
space with a whir like that of an electric motor. You 
smile quietly and admit that you were frightened, that 
you did not have time to shoot, and don’t care a rap 
any way. Anon, you come to some gurgling brook, and 
as you part the alders and peer down into clear water 
you see the scurrying trout-dart off toward some dark 
pool; then you-lie down and drink deeply of the pure 
water, and as you regain your feet your eyes glance up 
to the crest of yonder ridge, and you see the white flag 
of a fleeing deer shaken at you derisively as it disappears 
into the valley on the other side. _ 

Wending your way back to camp, you congratulate 
yourself. that you have’ not destroyed. life; you tighten 
your belt hole by hole- to appease a growing hunger and 
wonder if the process can be continied till you teach 


a drummer on his first trip. 


another meal. The pungent odor of burning greenwood 


and the y smoke from the camp-fire greet you-and a 
sublime cane. of satisfaction with all things is about 
you like the halo of a pictured angel. “There are no 
signs, “Keep off the grass,” and you doze on the bench 
in the sunshine with no dread of an unfriendly locust or 
of a gruff voice saying, “ ! I hear a 


Gwan outer 
voice—the spell-is over and I wake up feeling as fresh as 





The two guides go one way, B.-in-L. and myself an- © 


other, each party hoping to bring back venison. My 
companion had such faith in my skill that he deemed it 
useless to carry a rifle. Quietly we passed through the 
forest, and creeping up some aeoe on hands and knees 
we think -to surprise some browsing deer on. the, other 
side. Absence without leave is the report.-Again I 
stood where my rifle had done its work a year ago. A 
hand touched my arm, then pointed across the valley. 
Standing side toward us was a splendid specimen of a 
Virginia deer and of gender masculine.. With delibera- 
tion and assurance the Lyman sights sought the shoui- 
der, and gas pushed lead, and the deer stirred not. The 
same process again, and the same result; then I went to 
pieces and was rattled; then four or five more shots rat- 
tled in quick succession and the deer loped off uncor- 
cerned.. Derision was on B.-in-L.’s face and I appre- 
ciated the sentiment of Cambronsie at the Battle of 
Waterloo, as’ described -by Victor Hugo. 
back’ to.camp without speaking, I recalled the fact that 
the orginal front sight had been replaced by a new one: 
this was too high and a little to one side; hence all shots 
had gone low and far to the left. A small error at the 
sights means yards at a distance. Moral:. Test your gun 
and do your range finding on an inanimate target. 

Some time after we had been in camp Delmarsh came 
down the mountain side in the twilight bearing on his 
shoulder the limp form of a large doe. This sturdy guide 
walked easily under a weight more than his own, and as 
he shook off his burden the firelight disclosed his look 
of pride, and I envied him not. I essayed to cut wood 
for the night fire, while the others retired to a. safe dis- 
tance, Delmarsh called me Washington, Gladstone and 
a kindling-wood factory. B.-in-L. whistled “There wil! 
be a hot time in the old town to-night.” The product 
warmed me more in the cutting than in the burning. We 
were awakened at midnight by snow blowing in upon 
us from the windward side. Opposite, the fierce heat of 
burning logs melted the crystals ere they touched the 
earth, and a brown streak extended away from the fire 
like a running coffee stain below a diamond stud on a 
white shirt bosom, Soon the huge back log, burnt in 
twain, fell into the coals below, then ten thousand bright 
sparks went zig-zagging heavenward to meet as many 
descending snowflakes in a clinch of mutual extermina- 
tion, and tiny specks of a smutty water descended to- 
ward the fire, to be in turn destroyed. I began to recite 
a prize essay upon the wonderful workings of nature and 
was telling Archie how nothing was lost—‘Except sleep,” 
said he, interrupting me. Then the sleeping bag of the 
old man moved, and from its depths came a grim voice. 
saying, “And from out the mouths of babes. and sucklings 
shall come forth words of wisdom.” I could not keep 
awake with an unappreciative audience, and slept and 
snored to such an extent that B.-in-L. said that if my 
sister had the same ability he would get a divorce. I 
dreamed that I was home again and snow-balling with a 
band of Palmer Cox’s brownies on the roof; then my 
wife came up to ask for 50 cents to pay for cleaning off 
the sidewalk, and I told her to take it from the foreign 
mission fund that she had charge of. 

Before daylight I was aroused by the click of cart- 
ridges as they were pressed into the magazine of a rifle. 
“Hush my babe, lie still and slumber,” was the advice 
of B.-in-L. He had appointed me cook for that morning, 
and I was to remain in camp while they went hunting. 
I thought to scatter balsam boughs around the fire to 
cover the mud; thought the spot might resemble an open 
hearth in a green room. The first stroke of the axe on 
the tree brought a bushel of snow down upon me; the 
first splotch knocked my cap off; the rest slid from my 
bald head down around my neck, 

As a servant I did my best.’ I warmed over some hard- 
boiled eggs, put a can of baked beans to soak, cut bread 
and my thumb, made beautiful imprints on blocks of 
butter with the hob-nailed heel of a boot, listened for 
the milk wagon and got the wash on the line before the 
folks cdme down to breakfast. After the meal we had 
a three-cornered game of coin comparison, and before 
I really understood it they had absorbed all of my specie. 
Disgusted with sixteen to one odds, I decided to still- 
hunt alone. It was snowing and blowing, but the old 
— said that “the Lord tempers the wind to the shorn 
amb.” 

Navigation was open, and in an -hour’s time I was in 
the wildest part of the State. Snow had become slush 
under foot and rain over head. The new process, bel- 
lows tongue, lap welded and patented hunting boots had 
become pumps—not dancing pumps, except when I 
slipped, but real suckers, and a stream of water, with an 
occasional bit of woolen stocking. was flowing over the 
tops. Snow water will penetrate harveyized armor-plate. 
Wild, did I say? Just look about with me. Huge 
mountains on all sides, seen at times through the open- 
ings, ate patched with evergreen trees, with the frost- 
bleached beeches, maples and oaks, and barren rocks. 
now white in part with snow. Immense birds, hawks or 
eagles. sail overhead ready to drop like shots upon their 
prey; in the low depths adjacent to us lie the flotsam an.] 
jetsam of forest wreckage; all around are rotting tree 
trunks, upturned roots, dense barricades of tangled 
brush and vines, small distorted saplings struggling for 
the light, waving green brakes’ side by side with the 
unburied dead of their own kind; bronze, gray and green 
mosses clinging to rocks, trees and brook banks. Un- 
couth excrescences like huge warts blemish the body and 
limbs of the woodland chiefs. 

The brook is fed by the filtered and yellow essence cf 
dead leaves and rottening- mould. A. huge tree, felled 
athwart the stream in some past storm, has its branches 


driven like piles into-the channél; then branches, twigs 
and leaves from up stream lodge against them. The 
water deepens, the soft banks, saturated and heavy, slough 
off; a new course is found, and the trout down stream 
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hide beneath the stones till the clouds roll by. Sunbeams 
never dance in this hollow; dank vapors arise; dark in 
daylight, it is a dungeon at night, a fit home for bats, 
vampires and will-o’-the-wisps. J leave you there until 
aiter nightfall, and the banshees and goblins will get you 
ii you “dont’ watch out.” 
_ lam over jn the valley of the burnt plains now, stand- 
ing backed up to a charred trunk of a forest fire victim. 
The rain freezes as it falls, and the briers, twigs and 
dead grass are coated with ice. When lost in some re- 
mote nook of the Creators’ domain, one is apt to wonder 
if others have stood there before him; what human shapes 
have gone up this valley in years past. Is it not probable 
that the Cardiff giant, as long ago as the stone age, 
played a Jew’s-harp on yonder rock in the days of his 
adolescence, and as old age came upon him, did he not 
drift toward the town named in his honor, and there, 
lying down to sleep, rigor mortis came over him and 
held him bound till discovered by enterprising showmer: 
_In the moonlight some busy bank president has most 
likely skipped over this brook and dashed up yonder 
runway. With his coat tails frayed, with his silk hat 
soiled by the owls, with his dress suit case bearing his 
name “Guy S. Kumon,” and ee with: bills of ex- 
change on the Bank of Montreal, he hurries on, and 
stopping only to blaze the hemlocks with. an ink eraser 
in a desire to help others, he reaches his goal. Later on 
the Adirondack Railroad covers the beaten track and 
quicker time is made. Some hobo, kicked out from “pent-up 
Utica,” may have tickled the snout.of a sleeping: bear with 
a sprig of golden rod in lieu of some better method of 
working the growler. 

I was cold, wet, and wondering if a sportsman’s life is 
always a happy one. Harlem! Hoboken! Hades! there's 
a buck walking yonder hillside! Rifle makers think they 
know it all, and yet as I carefully threw in a shell the 
action’ clattered like a load of scrap iron. The deer 
quickly hears the noise and as quickly bounds away. 
His speed is no match for that of the bullet sent after 
him.- The flag goes down; I see him stumble, gather and 
run on; then began a race with two entries. A wounded 
deer seldom crosses a stream if other channels of escape 
are open, so I hoped to meet him at the base of the hill. 
Legs that had been softening in the shade of a roll-top 
desk-were ‘ill-fitted to carry surplus weight on this track, 
yet I had past evidence that I was a good mud horse. 
The result -was a dead heat for the buck and blind stag- 
gers for myself. My lungs were bursting—limp and used 
up, I. collapsed in the snow. I knew where the second 
bullet struck, and that the stakes were mine; yet I was in 
no condition to receive them. I wished Archie would 
come, and never felt the need of a telephone so badly. 
All I could do was to grasp a suspender buckle and 
“hold the wire.” After resting awhile, the knife did its 
work, and by bending down a sapling I trussed up the 
meat and started for camp. The faithful guide was wor- 
ried at my long absence and had started out to find me. 
We met a mile from the camp. I asked him if B.-in-1. 
was worried also. “No,” he said. It seems that B.-in-L. 
had told him that “when Fatty gets tired he will go to 
sleep and you can find him by his snoring.” When wé 
reached camp we found another deer hanging there. 
“Who shot that?” I asked. “I did,” said B.-in-L.; “you 
are not the only flea on the dog.” 

That night B.-in-L. awoke us by his restlessness, and 
we found his arms moving up and down and his jaws 
snapping convulsively. “What’s the matter with you, 
uncle?” When he came to he said: “I was dreaming, I 
guess; I thought Archie had made a flapjack as large as 
a cart-wheel and had placed me in the center along with 
the butter and maple syrup, and I was trying to eat my 
way out.” Well, we placed hot cloths on the old gen- 
tleman’s stomach, and then he rested quietly. 





Insomuch as all were tired from the hard day’s work, 
we slept late and had a late breakfast. You should see 
the young guide, Eri, eat. Boy-like, he leaned forward, 
and placing a loaded knife and fork in his mouth at the 
same time, he would slide full dishes in a place of ready 
access and discard empty ones with his elbows. At the 
same time his eyes would watch his brother as he pre- 
pared more food. In spite of his feeding qualities, he was 
so thin above the hips that most any bargain counter 
shirt waist would fit him. He needed no dyspepsia tab- 
lets, pepsin, or bitters—just a chance to eat, grow, works 
and sleep. No mud was too deep for him, no hill too 
steep, no task or errand too tiresome. He made our 
comfort and pleasure a deep study, and when, on the 
day he, shot his deer, he wished us to take it home and 
give it to the needy, he showed his kindly disposition. 

If you read these lines, Eri, don’t get angry with me 
for the first- part. It is only my way of getting square 
with you for the sly things you said to the others about 
my shape. mee as 

We went after my deer and brought him in swinging 
from a pole and carried upon our shoulders. It was a 
most tiresome piece of work, yet the reward was in the 
burden. Heavier deer have been shot, but none more 
handsome. A _ splendid head, evenly grown and well 
poised antlers, black and white striped hoofs, rich brown 
and gray coating—a fine scion of the First Families oi 
Virginia, than which none more proud have roamed the 
leafy woods. Then and there I decided that I would never 
shoot another deer. Why? I have shot three in my 
time; I have found that I can do it; and I have pre- 
served two heads as trophies. I had rather see them alive 
and the species pe ted that others may, in the fu- 
ture, feel the joy of meeting them in the stillness of an 
autumn day, and I ask of the law-makers now, and in 
the future, “Please don’t let the dogs chase them. The 
modern rifle gives any man a sufficient advantage, and no 
one should be unwilling to depend upon such advantage 
as sufficient. Give the deer a chance and do your hunt- 
ing yourself. Why let out the job to dogs and sit like 
a chump back of some hotel or in a boat, ready to blow 
the poor brute’s head off with a shotgun as he is driven 
to you, and helpless to escape? Get out into the woods 

i ; the deer sleep, 
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you.and yours need to eat; rather spend your surplus 
time studying the habits of your best friends, i. e., the 
game you . Don’t kill at times when the deer 
are about to multiply. The game of the country is like 
the few doHars you may have accumulated; don’t spend 
it all in one grand round of pleasure. Draw a little at a 
time and allow the remainder to gather more and do 
what you can to increase the store. Don’t call a man a 
“game hog;” it. has no argumentative force. Plead with 
him; show him by example, teach him by precept and 
axiom that he is dead wrong; instruct him kindly in or- 
der that the days of the game can be long in the land. 

In the picture of the camp you see the guides,‘ the 
deer, the smoke of the camp-fire, the airing blankets and 
the aged bird dog, hardly distinguishable from the snow 
spots. He was with us.more as a guest and old friend 
than as.an assistant. In the winter of his life he is cared 
for by friends; ere long he will make his last point, and 
if hé could talk he would say: “When I die cover me 
with mossy sods and autumn leaves, where the grouse 
and ‘quail hide; near the shores where the woodcock and 
jacksnipe sport; and if you pass in future days, think of 
old Rex, the faithful.” 





On the morning of the seventh day we were breaking 
camp and hoping to reach the settlements without break- 
ing our necks. My pack basket was on and B.-in-L. 
was fixing my buckles in front. Eri was holding one ot 


_ the four horses by the bit and Archie came toward them 
- with a deer, and when he was about to transfer the bur- 


den to the saddle the stern of the frightened horse swutig 
around and bumped me in the back. I butted that dear 
brother-in-law in the bosom and bowled him over and 
then slid over his head (by “right of eminent domain”) 
with pack basket askew and tin plates rattling. He was 
up first, and by skillful manipulation of an extremity he 
smote me where twin patches are seen on a messenger 
boy’s uniform; then he took a piece of. chalk and wrote 
on the tarred paper side of our sleeping room this pas- 
sage from Byron (not Bryan): 


“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world.” 


We were all down at the same time—the deer had 
fallen, the horse stumbled over a log, and the guides 
were rolling in the snow and leaves with laughter. After 
much exertion and care in dodging the kicks of the 
plunging horses, the three deer are on and we are off, 
leaving the camp to the winter storms, 

As I ride through the swamps and over the mountains 
the mud flies up from below and the snow pelts me from 
above when the horse stumbles against the trees or 
reaches out to eat the leaves. When suddenly he throws 
down his head to grab at the green brakes I[ pitch for- 
ward on his neck and the basket bangs my head and the 
rifles do the same for my shins; my trousers legs depart 
and draw upward from the boot-tops and I am a bare- 
kneed Highlander—‘The Campbells are coming”’—and 
the pibroch peals throughout the startled glen from the 
throats of frightened crows. 


After three hours from the start I am leading. the van 


on the hard_road at the lake shore near ofir journey’s 
end. The guides yell from the rear: “Turn out, Shaf- 
ter! Make way!” For what, I wonder? Oh, I see. 
Coming toward us, with nodding ostrich plumes and 
neck bedecked with Alaska sable (dyed skunk skin), and 
with glove-fitting, tailor-made suit, is a young woman, 
“and of her gentle sex the seeming paragon, to whom tic 


‘kindly stars and better elements have given a form $0 


fair that like the air ’tis less of earth than heaven.” I 
larruped the horse to make him sit up on the“roadside 
wall that the vision might have the right of way. As 
often happens with a clumsy saddle horse; the attempt to 
move his head away only brought the other end around. 
With black eyes snapping and white teeth gleaming, a 
thrilling symphony of girlish fright escaped from her 
ruby lips; then there was a beautiful display of leather, 
lithe limbs and lingerie as she skipped to a safer place. 
‘Then I heard old Beau Brummel,’ B.-in-L., apologizing 
and saying something about “Beauty and the Beast.” 
She said I was showing off, but as I remember the scene 
I think she had done her share. 

The next day we reached our homes, and my black 
field spaniel Dusky greeted me as only he knows how. 
My family seemed glad when I went away and pleased at 
my return. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will meet us in the north 
woods next October. 


We will hoist a banner to Forgst anp Stream, 
And another to Rod and Gun; 

And there we'll hear the eagles scream 
Their greetings to the sun. 


W. W. Hasttnes. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


On Kansas Prairies.—IV. 


Tampa, Kan., April 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Another storm has swept our blizzardy Kansas, so I amu 
again for the day idle. Perhaps the sight of the musk- 
rat house pictured in one of your late editions has some- 
thing to do with it; but as I sit here in camp in the midst 
of these great waterless prairies I am herking back to- 
day to the old-time days on the Connecticut River and its 
submerged meadows, and I can almost hear the booming 
of the guns, here on shore, there far out on the water, 
as one by one the little muskrat gives up the pelt that 
adds so much at this time the year to the pocket money 
of the farmer boy fortunate enough to grow up near that 
beautiful stream. And I thought I might write some- 
thing of possible interest to some of your younger read- 
ers. The older ones will here have to take the back 
seats, for to them it would mean rheumatism, neuralgia 
and other of the ills that the passing years bring. 





It is of a.line of sport very dear to me in the days 
that are oe. One glad, happy. I came into pos- 
session of a single-barrel muzzle- and from that 
time the evenings of late fall and -early spring became 
ecious, for it was then I liked-to -hunt t 
ust after sunset he leaves his‘burrow for his night- 
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ly wanderings.. Purblind and comparatively helpless in 
the daytime, when drowned out by the spring ireshets, - 
in the night he is keen-eyed and watchful as an owl, ani 
as the owls and minks are among his worst enemies, he 
is alert and under water at the least sign of danger. 
Supper and “chores” done, after the manner of those 
days, I would sling over one shoulder my powder flask 
and over the other my shot pouch, filled with B. B. shot, 
put in my most convenient pocket some loose caps, and 
for wadding an old newspaper or perhaps a part of a hor- 
nets’ nest, or, what I liked still better, some lead foil 
paper, and then make quick time for the river. Lying 
down near some place I knew my game frequented, the 
waiting would begin. 

Gradually the twilight would fade away, the bluffs at 
Pecowsic would loom up, the lights of the city across the 
river would shine out, overhead the-stars would appear, 
and out of the darkness would come the whirr of the 
wings of the wildfowl, the cry of the plover or the harsh 
“quack” of the night heron, and the fascination of the 


-gloaming would be on me; but as time wore on, often 


the blood would begin to chill with the cold and the 
thoughts turn to the bright fireside at home, Then on 
the water would appear a ripple shaped like a letter. V: 
at the point of the ripple would be a black object about 
half as big as my fist, moving as fast as four active fee: 
could propel it; and straightway at sight of this, fireside, 
cold and gloaming would all be forgotten, the nerves 
would tingle, the muscles grow tense, and with a quick 
glance along the side of the gun—it would be too dark 
for sighting otherwise—the shot would ring out, and 
perhaps a little limp body would be floating on the water, 
or with quick circlings and short divings vainly trying 
to escape, or perhaps, unharmed, be heard diving away 
down stream from where I had shot at him. Then would 
be heard the sound of the ramrod driving the wadding to 
its place, the click of the lock as the cap was placed on 
the tube, and the waiting was again begun. 

As the measures on both shot pouch and powder flask 
in the darkness and in hands trembling with cold and ex- 
citement often proved treacherous, I sometimes tried to 
make cartridges by wrapping the powder in paper and 
sewing the shot up in cloth; but this was never a suc- 
cess. As I look back now I almost wonder that the 
shades of some staid Morgan or Pynchon did not appear 
and rebuke me for disturbing the rest of quiet-loving 
people, for the booming of that old gun has been heard 
as late as 11 o’clock at night, ringing back from the bluffs 
at Pecowsic, echoing back from the tall buildings along 
Water street of the goodly city of Springfield, from the 
walls of the railroad round-house in West Springfield, 
and all along the little hills on the Agawam side of the 
river. 

I have shot by the light of the moon as the V-shaped 
ripple crossed the silvery streak; by the light of the stars, 
and one dark night by the glare of a locomotive headlight 
shining on the river as the train swung around the curve 
at Pecowsic. And then, what room for adventure, for | 
have often plunged into ice-cold water almost up to nty 
waist after some kicking, struggling victim; have waded 
the mud and slush of the freshet to get to some favorite 
place; have floated silent and alone on the waters of the 
Connecticut; in one instance sat for hours on a cake of 
ice so small that it was rocked by the waves like a cradle, 
and, loosened by the rising waters; it was held in place 
only by a few willow twigs, frozen in as it had formed. 

I wish there were some way to get at the number of 
these creatures shot and trapped along the Connecticut 
and its tributaries, for the total must be simply enor- 
mous. One of my acquaintances, shooting with a rifle 
only, secured enough one spring to bring him in $17. 
Another shot in one day on the meadows#epposite the 
city of Springfield twenty-four of the little. fur bearers; 
and these instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Twice I have known the muskrat deliberately and un- 
provoked to attack human beings, both times in the , 
spring when they are wandering from the river back to 
their summer quarters. Their habits are very interesting 
to one who loves the study of such things. They leave 
the meadows almost at one time, following up the little 
brooks to the small ponds, where they rear their youny. 
Then in the fall they find their way back to the mead- 
ows, and as winter approaches build their houses. I 
have found these in secluded places as large as 3ft. high 
and from 4to 5ft. across, and finished off very hand- 
somely on the outside; but usually the muskrat lodge is 
only a rough-looking hummock rising 1.or 2{t above the 
ice. Through the winter they mostly feed below the 
surface of the ice and snow; but if the-winter is cold and 
dry the water gets low and they are driven out on to the 
bare meadows to obtain food. Such a time is a red-letter 
day to the boy who finds it out, for they are then almost 
helpless. a 

One peculiarity of the muskrat is its extreme sensitive- 
ness to the changes of the weather. Sometimes, in mid- 
winter, I would cut through the ice and set my traps in 
their runways. So long as the wind held north or west 
the traps would need but little attention; but let the 
south wind blow ever so softly and the muskrats would 
be on the move, and my traps would either be sprung or 
so covered with mud that the rats could pass over them 
without danger of being caught. Surely they must have 
felt the change even through the ice and snow of a New 
England winter. ; 





Yesterday morning, April 7, I heard for the first time 
the booming call of the prairie chicken. Saturday last, 
April 1, I heard the notes of the sandhill crane. The 
ducks and geese seem mostly to have gone northward, 
but it has been in numbers goodly to look upon. : 

I notice that the proprietors of the Blue Mountain 
Game Preserve are complaining of the small increase of 
their small game. I can say from observation here they 
will have no increase so long as they keep the wild boars. 
Hogs are not wild here, but they run loose a great deal, 
and destroy everything of the kind wherever they go. 
The average hog has as good a nose for birds as the 
best bird dog, and uses it to find the nests and_ young 
birds. PINE 





The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday. and as much earlier as practicable, Leh: 
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A Week’s Camp and Quail: Hunt 
in!tNorth Carolina. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Thinking it would interest some of the readers of your 
valuable paper, 1 thought I would tell them of a canip 
and quail hurit that myself and several other members 
of our gun club enjoyed during last Christmas week. Our 
party consisted of T. S. McDearman, M. F. Parham, C. C. 
Cooper, J. B. Marriott, W. H. Edwards, Master William 
Williford, myself and our cook, Jim. As to dogs; we 
were well supplied with some very fine ones, McDear- 
man having two setters, Parham one, Marriott two and 
myself two setters and two pointers, and some of them 
as fine as ever wagged a tail. 

Bright and early Monday morning, Dec. 26, we loaded 
our wagons with camping outfit—tents, stoves, cots, camp 
stools, cooking utensils, and in fact, everything that could 
be needed for a pleasant and comfortable camp—and 
headed our teams toward the happy hunting grounds, up 
in Nash county, on Swift Creek, about twenty miles 
away. 

Both men and dogs were full of enthusiasm and anti- 
cipation of the happy time coming. 

The dogs were running, jumping, barking and frisking 
over the fields in the most happy manner. Some of the 
boys pulled out the old long bugle, and blew ear-splitting 
blasts that could be heard for miles and miles on the 
light frosty air. Oh! what a time. Dear reader, if you 
are a sportsman, I know, that even now, you Can feel 
some of the glad anticipation that was ours on that happy 
morning. 

The roads were in a fair condition, and our journey 
was very pleasant, and while we did not do any regular 
hunting, we succeeded in bagging about twenty birds that 
were found along the roadside, the dogs doing excellent 
work. 

We arrived at our destination about 4 o'clock with 
everything accounted for except that poor old McD. had 
succeeded in losing his overcoat, gloves and rubber 
boots. 

We located a place to pitch our tents on a beautiful hill 
near the creek; then all went to work with a will to make 
camp, and we succeeded in getting things fairly well 
fixed by dark. 5 

The next thing in order being supper, a steaming pot 
of hot coffee was soon made, and all gathered around the 
“festive board.” There were cold ham and eggs, baked 
turkey and possum, bread, butter, etc. But my! didn’t 
those boys eat. It would have made a hungry wolf shed 
tears of grief to have seen them. 

Supper over, we gathered around a cheerful log fire 
to tell yarns of exploits that were past and those still to 
come. Before we had been sitting long, up walked our old 
friend, W. M. York, who owns a large and magnificent 
farm near by, and who is as fond of sport as any of 
us. We had a good old-fashioned handshake all around 
and a hearty welcome from friend York, whose heart is in 
the right place, and who will ever have a warm spot in the 
hearts of each and all of us. 

A very amusing incident occurred during the evening. 
Some of the negroes in the neighborhood, hearing the 
melodious notes from the old camp bugie, came down to 
see what was up. They stood around the fire fcr some 
time without saying anything, but curiosity soon got the 
best of one of them, and he asked: “Say, boss, what am 
dis for?” ' 

Some of the boys told him that it was a show, to which 
he replied: “Sho thing. I’se glad you come. What hab 
you got to sho’ ?” 

We told him that we had a very fierce man-eating bear, 
but he had gotten away from us about an hour before, 
but was around close by in the woods, and we would 
secure him in the morning. 

“For de Lawd, boss, how is I goin’ to git home wid dot 
b’ar lose in dese woods?” 

I replied that there was only one way, and that was to 
outrun the bear, as he would surely be killed if caught. 
In the meantime McD. had quietly gone up the hill in the 
woods, and was growling and snarling at a terrible rate. 
You just ought to have seen that negro’s eyes. They 
looked as large and as white as saucers, and all he said 
was: “Good Lawd, I’se gone.” 

And go he did. We never saw such running nor heard 
such a fuss as that negro kept up in my life. He went 
and he stayed too, for that was the last seen of him during 
our camp there. 

About an hour afterward another lank-sided colored 
gentleman walked up, dressed and bedecked in his best 
clothes and finery. After standing awhile, he asked: 
“Say, boss, does you took pictures here?” 

“Why certainly,” I replied. “That is our business. 
We will open up to-morrow morning, and will make 
everybody's picture free of cost for the first day. So come 
down and bring your girl, and tell everybody in the com- 
munity about it.” He seemed pretty well pleased, and 
soon left us, but I don’t think he slept any that night, for 
early next morning the darkies came in from all direc- 
tions, and we had to explain to them that our camera had 
got broken and it would take us a week to get a new one. 

We left our cook, Jim, to keep camp while we were out 
shooting, and he reported that they continued to come all 
during the day, but he would send them off with some 
kind of an excuse. I don’t think we will try the picture 
racket again in that section. 

It was now getting bedtime, and we decided to make 

plans for our shooting next day. Three of our party— 
Cooper, Edwards and Marriott—did not come along with 
us, but were to join us on to-morrow, so there were only 
four for Tuesday’s shooting. Friend York said he would 
take two with him, and it being so arranged, we bid our 
friend good night, “turned in,” and slept the “sleep of the 
just.” 
: When the first bright streaks of dawn appeared in the 
East, all was astir in camp. Everybody was getting ready 
his gun, shells, and hunting clothes. It was arranged 
that McD. and Parham should go with Mr. York, and 
they were soon off. That left Master William and me to 
shift for ourselves, and as there were some necessary 
arrangements to make for our comfort in camp, we de- 
cided to do this before we left. 

Getting through about 11 o'clock, we shouldered our 
guns'and were off, taking my four dogs—Prince, Rover, 


‘bagging thirty-six, and to my great joy, I 


Don and Joe. The first three named were “tried and 
true,” and as good as the best, but old Joe was an un- 
known quantity to me, and here I must tell how I had 
come into possession of him. : 

About two weeks before I was walking up the street 
with a friend, when we met a hungry looking negto with 
a string in his hand, and at the other end of the string 
was tied a long, lean, lank-sided “yaller dog.” I saw at 
once it was a pointer, but by those not up in “dogology” 
it would be taken for a hound. 

‘Hello, Colonel,” says I, “do you wan't to see that 
dog?” Now when I want to please a negro, I always call 
him Colonel, 

“Yas, sar, dat’s what I fotched him fur,” replied the 
negro. 

“Well, what is he good for?” I asked him. 

“Well, boss, lemme tell you ’bout dat dog. I buyed him 
fur er coon dog, but I ain’t kotched narry a coon wid him 
yit, an’ I don’t ‘spect dat dog am got much ’quaintance wid 
er coon no how. Yas, sar, an’ dat ain’t all, he won’t even 
regumnize a coon when he meet him in de woods. So, 
sar, I com’ to de concludement dat 1 sell him, an’ I 
fotched him ’long.” 

“Will he set birds?” I next asked him. 

“Well, now, boss, I don’t know so much ’bout dat, but 
I tell you what he do dis morning: I was comin’ ‘long in 
de old field, when dat dog, sar, just stop right still an’ hold 
his nose right straight, and hold his tail right straight, an’ 
dar he was, sar, just like dat, and I swar to goodness I 
thought dat dog done run mad. But fust think I knowed 
up jumped de bigges’ gang of pattiges you ever see. Now, 
sar, if you calls dat sottin’ birds, he sho’ will sot dem.” 

“Well, what is your price on him?” I asked. 

“T axes two dollars fur him, sar, an’ he am wuth dat to 
make sausingers out of.” 

I handed him the money and took charge of the dog, 
but don’t think I will try any. dog sausage yet. 

We started out taking all four dogs, but I was a little 
doubtful of Joe, and kept my eyes on him pretty close. 





BETWEEN SEASONS. 


But I never saw a dog cover a field more prettily in my 
life. He just took it all in. 

We had not gone far when little William yelied: 
“Look, Mr. Harris, just look at old Joe.’ I looked, and 
there he was as “stiff as a poker.””’ The other dogs back- 
ing nicely. We lined up for our first shot, but I cautioned 
William to be particular and to take pains, and be care- 
ful. When we walked up a very large covey flushed, and 
bang, bang, bank, went our guns. I dropped two and 
William scored one, which were retrieved nicely by 
Prince and Rover. We bagged our birds and went for 
them again, but it would take too much space to give a 
detailed account of that evening’s sport. We found birds 
plentiful and did some good shooting. 

We arrived in camp, just before night, and found the 
other party just getting in with a bag of forty-one, while 
William and myself counted out thirty-four, making 
seventy-five for the day. In the meantime our three lag- 
ging comrades had arrived and were gladly welcomed. 
Jim had prepared a sumptuous supper, and after this we 
all gathered around the cheerful camp-fire and enjoyed a 
good smoke with pipes and cigars, which is always a 
solace to the weary hunter. 

Don’t you wish you could have been there, brother 
sportsmen ? 

After a good night’s rest every one was up bright and 
early, eager to get at it again. Breakfast-over, we divided 
up in twos, each party going in different directions. I had 
for a partner that day Mr. Edwards, a good companion 
but a poor shot. 

We did not find birds so plentiful, but succceded in 
managed to 
get in shooting distance of a very fine old turkey gobbler, 
which I neatly downed with my right barrel, and poured 
the contents of my left into him “just for keeps.” -He 
weighed 2olbs., and was a beauty, but I estimated him at 
500 before I landed him at camp. 

Upon counting up all bags that day, we found over 150 
quail, one turkey and lots of hares and squirrels. 

A nice day’s sport, don’t you think so? 

We invited several gentlemen, who lived in that com- 
munity, down to camp that night, to help us devour a bar- 
rel of fine oysters which we had carried up for the occa- 
sion, and you may be sure it was a jolly and enjoyable 
occasion. , 

The next day Parham was sick, and could not go out 
with us, but the others had a fine day’s sport, and made a 


good bag. York and Marriott each killed a fine turkey. ~ 
Another evening around the camp-fire, and all were 
ready for bed; but one of the boys—it won’t do to call 


names—ate so much supper that he had a “night mare,” 
and camé very near running into the creek before -he 
could be caught. But he was all O. K. next morning. 

Cooper and McD. went off possum hunting that night, 
but they did not bring any game back. 

Friday was our last day, and the boys did not do any 
hard work, but managed to bag nearly a hundred birds. 

As usual, we had a pleasant time around the camp-fire 
that night. But I believe every man was sad at the 
thought that early next morning we were to break camp 
and leave that happy hunting ground. But, alas! all 
things must end, and accordingly early Saturday morning 
stakes were pulled, tents downed, wagons packed and all 
was in readiness to start for home, when I pulled out my 
old pet—the long bugle—and blew one long and cheerful 
farewell blast, that echoed and re-echoed across the. hills 
and dales of those beautiful hunting grounds. 

I shall never forget this trip. It was both enjoyable and 
successful, having bagged 325 quail, three turkeys and 
scores of hares and squirrels. 

If any of our brother sportsmen in the North care to 
come down to Dixie and join us in our next Christmas. 
camp and hunt, we will give them a hearty welcome and a 


good time. C. H. Harris. 
Rocky Mount, N, C, 


On Papskanee Creek. 


Aupany, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: About 
the 8th of the present month there was a great fligiat of 
ducks here, a large proportion of which harbored about the 
neighborhood of Papskanee (as it is spelled on an old 
country map) island. There has been a pretty steady 
freshet in the Hudson for a long time, and the ducks 
were using on the lowlands and bogs east of the island. 
One day last week two of our local gunners, Harry H. 
Valentine and Mike O’Donnell, went in the former’s duck 
boat to get a crack at the wildfowl as they came on the 
flats at night to feed. Two live decoys and a dozen 
wooden ones were important auxiliaries for the sport, 
but alas (don’t say “chestnut’”’), the birds had nearly all 
“lit out” the previous Saturday and on'y an old blackey 
and a woodduck fell to Harry’s repeater. A pair of splen- 
did blue herons were flushed out of a marsh, one of 
which, the female, fell to Mike’s Francotte, but its mate, 
though fairly hit with a couple of charges of No. 4 from 
Harry’s Winchester, managed to get away. The loss of 
the bird was greatly regretted, as it was a “plumed 
knight,” and would have ,gone to the taxidermist’s; 
where Madame Heron is now awaiting a sort of resur~ 
rection into a semblance of life. Had the boys gotten to 
the marsh the week before they would have secured a 
big bag of ducks, as Harry is an experienced ducker and 
both are crack shots. 

I often wonder if that dear old boy, Col. Fred Mather, 
knows how Papskanee Creek looks to-day. I, myself, 
can remember when it was navigable by skiffs its entire 
length, barring a carry where the railroad cut the stream 
in twain, but now it is only when a river freshet is on 
that a boat can get in it, and when the water level is nor- 
mal the creek is a long and gruesome ditch. On either 
side of the embankment where the railroad crosses it the 
bed of the stream is filled for a long distance with a 
deposit of ooze, a rank growth of weeds and aquatic 
grasses, garnished, like some hideous. salad, with masses 
of vegetable slime. On the longer reaches of the creek oc- 
casional open spaces are met with and one of these, at 
Staats’s Crossing, is still fishable for “little fellers,’ but 
“the green mantle of the standing pool” is in evidence 
everywhere, and the ill-smelling vapors that are exhaled 
therefrom are glorified at times by the sunlight with. al- 
most prismatic colors. 

By the way, I have known this stream ever.since I was 
a “kid” (good while ago, that), but I never heard it 
called Papskanee by any of the gunners and fishers I have- 
known. Many of my friends have fished the stream and} 
have hunted the bogs and lowlands for snipe and duck 
from the Greenbush swamp to Castleton, but to all these: 
worthies it has been, and is still, known as the ““Ded crik.’” 

May I be permitted in these notes to express the hope 
that Col. Mather may for many years to come grace the 
pages of Forest AND STREAM with his interesting recitals. 
Especially interesting are they to one who has_ been 
familiar with some localities he has mentioned; who has 
known a few of the “men he has fished with,” and who, 
like himself, long since passed the noonday of life. 

Horace B. Dersy. 


Quebec’s Attractions. 


New York, April 14.—Editor Forest and Stream:- 
During the Sportsmen’s Show in March I had an opportu- 
nity to learn how little the Province of Quebec was known 
to the American sportsman, though situated as it is only 
within a few hours’ travel from this great metropolis. 
The exhibits from the Province of Quebec fully demon- 
strated to the sportsman and angler the game and fish- 
ing that is to be had in that section of the country, and 
unlike the State of Maine, may I venture {6 say, is still 
unknown to the gunner. I therefore think that it would 
be a good move on the part of my Government to ap- 
point an advertising agent in all the principal cities of 
these United States to advertise the country and give the 
necessary information regarding the hunting and. fishing 
territory, and also to promote a tourist travel which would 
in my opinion increase the revenue of the Province and 
make our American cousins more familiar with Quebec, 

H. F. Tuzo, 








Between Seasons. 


Wuittny, Feb. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: I in- 
close a photograph of my two dogs, Gid and Duke, ‘two 
sports between seasons. These dogs never flush a bird 
and know where all coveys are within two miles of their 
homes. They also enjoy going fishing almost as much 
as going out for birds. 

his picture was taken by myself, an amateur, and as 
I have never seen any of this style of picture in your 
paper I thought to send it. W.L. L 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Pemmican as an Army Ration. 


THE value of pemmican as a food ration is not by any 
means confined to excursions where means of transporta- 
tion are limited. Its value has been demonstrated many - 
times on the frontier where fresh meat was abundant and 
easily obtained. ¥.S 

My attention was first called to it in 1868 while en- 
camped with some Red River people north of Mouse 
River in the British Northwest. These people were in the 
habit of going out to the buffalo range every spring from 
the Fort Garry settlements and putting up tons of pemmi- 
can for the winter trade, and to supply the northern trad- 
ing posts. The mode of making it was as follows: 
Buffaio meat was sliced with a knife in huge slabs about 
tin. or les in thickness, and suspended over frames for 
drying in the sun. A small fire was built underneath to 
keep off flies until a thin glaze was formed on the outside 
of the dried flesh, which effectually protected it from at- 
tacks of flies. When thoroughly dried the meat would 
have shrunk to less than one-third of its former thick- 
ness. Then it was roasted slightly to make it brittle, when 
it was pounded with flails and reduced to fine particles. 
The whole was poured into rawhide sacks and incorpor- 
ated with melted marrow fat. 

When cooled the sacks were stored away in a dry place 
and would keep for years. This was the crude process 
used for the trade, there being several grades of this 
pemmican. 

The value of well-made pemmican lies in the fact that 
it contains the maximum of nutrition with the minimum 
of weight and space, added to its keeping qualities. It is 
always palatable whether eaten in the raw state or cooked. 

While in the interior of Alaska with Captain Glenn’s 
exploring expedition, in July, 1898, I had occasion to dry a 
quantity of mountain sheep meat to keep it from spoiling. 
When it was perfectly dry, I roasted it slightly on, some - 
coals at the camp-fire, and afterward pounded it in a 
canvas sack. In this state it was delicious. It served 
many a time for refreshment on the trail, even when fresh 
meat was obtainable. Once a handful of it mixed with 
boiled rice served a treat for twelve hungry men. 

Its excellence as a food ration for soldiers on the march 
cannot be disputed. Soldiers in camp can take perishable 
meat, and by drying and pounding it in the method de- 
scribed have most acceptable sustenance in small bulk, 
tasting many days. 

I have never known it to cause bowel disorders or 
other complaints, such as are sometimes induced by a 
sudden change to a fresh meat diet. 

As an economical food ration, I regard pemmican as of 
great value. An authority states that it “was introduced 
into the British navy victualing yards in order to supply 
the arctic expeditions with an easily preserved food con- 
taining the largest amount of nutriment in the smallest 
space.” For arctic regions I would add sugar to pemmi- 
can, as I found by actual trial it was very agreeable. 
Sugar in my estimation is equal to chocolate in sustaining 
power, and the desire for it in Alaska is something that 
impresses the traveler very quickly. 

Lutuer S. KEtty, late Captain, U. S. V. 


Glatuyal History. 
The Wild Pigeon in lowa. 


Some thirty years ago, when I resided near Rockford, 
in northern Iowa, the wild pigeon was exceedingly 
abundant at certain seasons of the year. During their 
migrations from the South to the North, especially, they 
were oiten seen in this region in immense flocks. 

This interesting bird did not, however, stop for any 
length of time with us, and it was the exception rather 
than the rule to see a few individuals which remained 
during the season to rear their young. 

During the times of the flight of these birds over this 
region, many were shot; yet not in sufficient numbers to 
make any peceptible diminution in their numbers. Dur- 
ing certain years scarcely any of these birds would be 
observed in this portion of the State, while at other 
ties they would, as stated, appear in great numbers. 

Why this only periodical appearance I am at present 
unable to state with certainty. At that early day this 
species occurred in vast numbers to the north-and north- 
east of us in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Their 
line of migratory flight over this portion of northern 
Iowa appeared to be an exceptional one. 

The few individuals which remained with us to breed 
were always wild and shy, and for the most part inhab- 
ited only the more. open timber tracts, where were seen 
tall dead and scattering trees. They would always alight 
on the topmost branches of these ancient monarchs of 
the forest, and keep a sharp lookout for approaching 
danger, and fortunate indeed was the sportsman who was 
able to get within range of them. . 

For reasons which I am unable to fully explain, scarcc- 
ly an individual of this species has, so far as I am aware, 
been observed in northern Iowa during the last fourteen 
or fifteen years. 

In the fall of 1876 the writer and his brother Merton, 
together with an old schoolmate by-the name of Will 
Rumsey, spent some time in hunting on and around 
lake Albert Lea, Minn. In the heavy timber at the foot. 
or southern end of the lake, which was indeed a beautiful 
one, we had rare sport in hunting wild pigeons. 

Two of us would station ourselves behind trees in the 
heaviest portion of the timber most frequented by these 
birds, while the others would beat the woods and “drive 
the birds around” in our direction, where from our covers 
we would shoot them as they flew swiftly past overhead. 
In this way the flocks were kept going until we had suffi- 
cient for use in our camp. The fall of 1876 is the last 
date of which we have any definite knowledge where this 
bird has been known to occur in numbers in the south- 
ern portion of Minnesota. ; 

Some forty years ago the wild pigeon was often seen 
in southern and southeastern Iowa in immense flocks. 
In fact, then there were points in this State where these 
birds nested—‘‘pigeon roosts,” as they were generally 
called. These birds existed in veritable myriads, migrat- 
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ing in vast flocks, which sometimes reached across.from - 
the eastern to the western horizon. 

For many years it has been generally understood that 
this species was practically extinct—exterminated by men 
at their roosts or nesting places, or decoyed by them: into 
nets during their migration from one portion.of the coua- 
try to the other, The defenseless young birds were alsu 
destroyed by various means in untold thousands. 

Whether this assertion is true or not, the apparent de- 
struction of a species of such vast numbers over so wide 
an aréa in our country, and at so recent a period, is in- 
deed one of these startling facts in natural history, and is 
paralleled only by the destruction of the buffalo and the 
prairie chicken. ; . 

Since writing the above we observed in Charles City, 
Ia., last summer a large wild pigeon in company with a 
couple of mourning doves, and at frequent intervals for 
a couple of weeks it was seen, and excited considerable 
intterest. CLEMENT S. WEBSTER. 





Reason and Instinct. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me to commend Mr. Wade’s excellent letter in 
issue of March.11. A little slack-twisted science is ali 
very well at times, between such friends as your corre- 
spondent and your readers; but then it ought not to. be 
carried too far. For Forest AND STREAM has a reputation 
to sustain and we must all look to it. A certain charac- 
ter in Carroll’s delightful “Hunting of the Snark” had 
laid down for himself a sort of “modus vivendi,” a good, 
easy, practical, natural, average, working rule, which [, 
have often wished could be made the law of this whole 
broad land. It was simply this: “What.I say three 
times is true!’ Now, most any old rule will do if it is 
only understood and lived up to, and I take pleasure in 
bringing this forward, and suggesting a trial of it. We 
can, for instance, let it be said once, or even twice, that 
animals possess reason as well as instinct, and nobody is 
to say a word. But when it comes to be said the third 
time, may Forest AND STREAM never lack a loyal reader 
who, like Mr. Wade, shall rise up and remonstrate. 

And this leads me on. There is another. of these slack- 
twisted ideas about animal instincts, whithe?s forever 
making a nuisance of itself, even in good j nd it is 
high time it were well stamped on. It is @ 
Wade’s letter, in which he refers to it sag 
without endorsing it. It is the hoary 
mals teach their young what to do’ag#. what not to do. 
It depresses me to think how manyxexcellent people and 
lots of ladies among them, are going to have to answer in 
the next world for writing, for instance, that they have 
seen parent birds teaching their young ones how to fly. 
They have, indeed, seen the young birds, impelled by. in- 
stinct, at exactly the right peri f their development, en- 
deavor to fly, and endeavor with’exactly the correct stroke 
and feathering which suits their wings and muscular 
power. And they have seen the parents hopping around, 
doubtless much interested, but not at all. acting as if teach- 
ing a class in calisthenics, whichlessons in flying would 
very much resemble if flying were not taught by instinct. 

Similarly, at an earlier age, instinct taught the young 
to open their mouths, to cry for food, and to eat. And, 
similarly, many months after the young and the parents 
have parted and forgotten each other—but again exactly 
at the right: period-:of-their development—instinct wil! 
teach oe bird*to mate ‘with the,opposite sex,.and will 
teach them’ to build the ‘nest, and all that follows: It is 
surely not necessary to a a question so simple, when 
once the all sufficiency of ‘Tistinct is reci . But, if 
it were, the well-known 1ena oft elated ‘chickens 
and of young birds and animals raised by mothers of other 
species, would furnish abundant argument. One further 
suggestion in the same connection. 

* In corroboration of the theory that wounded or fright- 
ened animals do not transmit their experiences or fears 
to their progeny, Mr. Wade cites as a strong example, the 
alligator, which rarely ever sees its own young. Strict- 
ly the question to which he refers, in citing the example, 
was whether the experience of ancestors is transmitted by 
inheritance to their progeny. I am reminded of a rare 
old story. A carpenter put to work upon a flat-boat tied 
up to a tree upon the river bank, wished to sharpen his 
adze. He told his son to take a bucket and go to the well 
and get a bucket of water for the grindstone. “Yes, 
father,” said the boy, “T’ll dip one here.” - And suiting the 
action to the word, he dipped one from the river as he 
spoke. “My son,” said the father, “that is a good idea.” 

On the question of the inheritance of experiences, the 
best of all examples is the most obvious. For endless 
generations every human ancestor has known that fire 
will burn. But every human infant still has to acquire 
the knowledge for himself. Only after he has become a 
burnt child will he dread the fire. Jack Huxpico. 






Bird Notes and Other Strains. 


Provo, Utah, April 8—On the evening of March 8 a 
small boy brought me a bird that I had never seen before 
in this region. His plea was to the point: 

“Prof. W., I was down a-huntin’ ducks an’ there cum 
a reg’lar cloud of these ’ere birds, an’ settled in the bull- 
rushes, an’ I thought ye might want one to stuff, so I 
brung her up.” 

Other duck shooters told the same story of-the un- 
precedented migration—a “cloud” of birds at night and 
all gone northward with the rising sun. The bird in 
question. proved to be the evening grosbeak (Cocco- 
thraustes vespertinus, Coop). 

I noticed another strange migration on April 4. Five 
days previous I had been duck hunting, and: had not no- 
ticed a single killdegr. On the afternoon of April 4 a 
tremendous flock of Aegialitis vocifera came from. the 
South and dropped down by squads and. platoons in every 
marsh for twenty miles along Utah Lake. The birds im- 
mediately proceeded to pair, and nesting js now well un- 
der. way. The.killdeer had for an advance guard a few 
jacksnipe .that are now well scattered through the low- 
land country. ; 

County Game Warden Myron Newell has been making 
it “hot” for violators of the new game law. Some two 
years ago the Telluride Power and Transmission Com- 





pany built a dam across Provo River, the greatest fish- 
way in Utah, and last year tons of trout failed to get over 
the fall, and were either captured, exhausted or dynamited 
in the pools just below the dam. This year both county 
and State authorities have taken the matter in hand, and 
as a result, provisions will be immediately made for the 
trout to get up the river to their natural spawning | 
grounds. As Commissioner Newell and County Attorney 
Evans were on a trip to the. power dam last week, they 
noticed where a large irrigating ditch had been diverted 
from its course. They soon came across two young men, 
one an old offender in this line of work, who were getting 
trout and mountain herring out of the drained pools. 
The boys threw their fish back into the water, but all too 
late. They are now serving ten days apiece in the county 
jail. Four others have also been convicted this week. 
Two of the outfit claimed that the trout had been made 
a present to them, but as they refused to tell the name of 
their munificent friend, they had to “pungle” $20 into the 
county treasury—and the good work goes on. 
SHOSHONE. 


Snake and Trout. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The discussion running through recent numbers of 
Forest AND STREAM on the subject of reason, instinct, 
heredity, etc., in the animal creation reminds me. Some- 
time in the 7os I fished for trout in streams (brooks) in 
York county, Pennsylvania, near what was known as the 
Jack Toean, and the locality will be recognized by your 
subscribers in York, Lancaster and Dauphin counties. of 
Pennsylvania. At that time I could kill a good creel full, 
say 10 to 12lbs., of trout averaging from 8 to 140z., and 
took none less than 6in. in length. 

Upon one occasion fishing up stream and coming to a 
bend in the stream, I was attracted by a noise that could 
not be made by the riffle of the water, because the water 
on the brook ran placidly and quietly over the gravel 
bottom. I stopped and listened for a few seconds before 
turning the bend in the stream. When I did turn the 
bend, I was very much surprised, as well as interested, in 
the fact that I was not the only one fishing for trout in 
the brooks. A water snake was also fishing. It had a 
trout, say 3 to 4in. long, caught nearly in the middle, and 
was trying to get it out of the water, preparatory to swal- 
‘lowing. I watched the operation of the snake with great 
interest. It would carry the trout up to the margin of 
the stream and so soon as the trout touched the gravel it 
would “flop” back into deeper water. This was kept on 
for a few minutes, and I walked to within a few feet of 
the snake without its having taken any notice of my pres- 
ence. When the snake found it could not get the trout 
out “head on” it turned, and took it out tail first, that is, it 
backed out and drew the trout out on to the margin of 
the stream. I-was so close to the parties in interest that I 
put my foot on the snake, liberated the trout and sent it 
away rejoicing. Now was this reason, instinct. or what in 
the snake that taught it to carry the trout out of the water 
tail first when it found it could not do so head first? 
Will our good friend, Mr. Mather, please say if this snake, 
which’ I suppose is one of the descendants of the “old- 
time” fellow, inherited its cunning or only got it by the 
fall. E. S 


The Van Courtlandt Park Buffalo. 


About two weeks ago the complete skins with feet ana 
skulls of eight buffalo were received by Wm. W. Hart & 
Co., the Taxidermists, of East 12th St. These repre- 
sented the last of the herd of thirty buffalo that were 
loaned by Austin Corbin to Van Cortlandt Park. 

It will be remembered that the animals were given im- 
proper pasturage in the park and soon became discased, 
one after dnother dying. When seven had died Mr. Cor- 
bin decided to remove the survivors back to his preserve 
in New Hampshire. He was obliged to leave one cow, 
which could not be captured. The others were taken to 
Newport, N. H. They were all sick and had to be kept 
isolated from the rest of the herd. They never recovered, 
anf either died or had to be shot. The eight recently 
sent to Hart & Co. finishes the chapter of a sad and ex- 
pensive experience. 

These skins are cured and put in specimen shape and 
sold to museums for mounting. Wm. W. Hart & Co. rep- 
resent the Austin Corbin Preserve at Newport, N. H., in 
the sale of their surplus live game such as deer and elk. 
Mr. Corbin still possesses probably the largest and finest 
herd of buffalo in existence, comprising about 100 head. 


White Tigers. 


A wHITE tiger is uot often heard of, and in these days 
of skepticism the existence of such would be denied by 
many or accounts of its discovery would, at least, be re- 
ceived with extreme caution. That there have been well- 
authenticated cases of complete or partial albinoism in 
tigers, however, admits of no doubt: there is Major D. 
Robinson’s specimen (1t1ft. 9%in.) shot at Poona, and 
the skin of one was,exhibited, if we remember rightly, 
some nine or ten years ago in London, to go no further 
back for records. Now we have another instance in the 
tiger recently shot in the Dibrughar District. Assam, by 
Mr. Greenish, of Nahorkutia. We have inspected the 
skin, and are inclined to think that in this latest instance 
we have probably the most perfect specimen of the white 
tiger ever obtained. The hair is perfectly white, the 
black stripes being in the skin, and only visible when the 
hair is wet, like the body markings on a fox terrier. The 
skin measures about oft. 6in. from tip to tip, and evidently 
belonged to a fine young tiger in good condition.—The 
Asian. 





Locked Antlers. 


Mr. Harry McCourt reports in the Chippewa alls. 
Wis., Herald, the possession in that town of a pair of 
locked deer horns. They were found on the Manitowish 
in December. 1897. The animals had been dead for some 
time, and the ravens had destroyed the hide on the 
heads so that they could not be used for mounting at 
the time nor until the’’98 season, when hides were ob- 
tained from freshly-killed deer: The two heads are inter 
locked with one of the horns on each. 
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Winning Alaska Trophies.—Il, | 


(Conciuded from page 288.) 


I wow decided to get two good white men and.one — 
strong Indian, and go up the Sheep River country after 
bear, moose, and caribou. This was a hard proposition 
even to think of, as the name of Sheep River struck ter- 
ror in the hearts of every one who knew of that treacher- 
ous stream, I talked the matter over with my esteemed 
friend, Dr. J. H. Gunning, vice-president of the Alaska 
Gold Syndicate Co., and one who loves to see every 
one make a grand success of what they undertake. He 
picked out two of his best men, tendered me the use ot 
the strongest boat on the Alaskan shore, and told me 
where I might get an Indian who was noted for his skill 
with a boat and also as a daring hunter. I had quite a 
hard task to prevail on the Indian to accompany me, 
as he did not like the country I proposed going into. 
Yet sufficient “filthy lucre” and the promise of a beau- 
tiful rifle had the desired effect, and when I got all of 
my other preparations made, the Indian was ready. 

The two white men who were to accompany me were 
men of powerful build and thoroughly acquainted with 
boating and all kinds of hardships. They were native- 
born Russian Finlanders, who could endure cold and 
hunger to the last degree. While getting ready we were 
constantly reminded of the great dangers ahead of us 
and were told of the number of 
people who had tried to get up 
this river; but all had failed in 
the attempt. Just a few weeks 
before a. party of twelve powerful 
men, all experts in boating, had 
endeavored to ascend this tor- 
tuous stream, but they had got 
up only a short distance when 
their boats were turned over and 
their grub, tools and guns were 
scattered along the bottom of the 
stream. The water in this river 
comes from three large glaciers, 
and consequently is very cold 
and of an amber color, and it 
averages from 3 to 4oit. deep. I 
provided our boat with a quan- 
tity of strong, light rope, and be- 
fore starting saw that every arti- 
cle was securely lashed to the bot- 
tom and sides. Our food was oi 
the plainest kind, principally 
beans, flour and coffee. The bed- 
ding was also of the lightest 
kind, Our wearing apparel was 
such that we were ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to plunge into the 
icy waters and:save our boat, 
as well as our own lives. 

I will not attempt here to de- 
scribe the different adventures 
and incidents which occurred go 
ing up this river, but suffice to 
say we worked our way wp 
through the treacherous quick- 
sands, snags, and sharp project- 
ing rocks, which were ever 
ready to gore our little craft to 
pieces, and then the roaring rap 
ids plunging down over the 
rugged boulders was enough to 
make the stoutest heart shudde-. 
The Indian and one of my men 
seemed to weaken at this point, 
and it was only through a strong 
threat of using my little rifle that 
I compelled them to continue. I 
remained in the boat myself and 
kept her bow straight against the 
torrent, while the men on either 
side pulled on the long rope 
which I cast out to them. After 
crossing these rapids I had no 
more trouble with any of the 
men, as they seemed to have im- 
plicit confidence in what I told them and readily obeyed. 

On the fifth day we reached the glaciers which are 
the source of the river; and what a sight here met- the 
eye. I have seen the Horse Shoe Falls on the St. Johns, 
in Canada, the Niagara, and numerous other cataracts, 
but this, to my mind, was far more wonderful than anv 
of them. The great high mountains on either side, like 
two giant arms, hold in their embrace that frozen body 
of crystal water, while the walls of the glacier itself were 
like great crystal planes, studded with immense stalac- 
tites, In places I walked for hundreds of yards on solid 
floors of ice; then suddenly came perpendicular walls: 
and in other places sharp pinnacles, like the spires of a 
thousand churches. The raging waters came leaping 
down from ledge to ledge, and formed into pools of boil- 
ing foam; then suddenly a large floe of ice would come 
crashing down, and the foaming waters in those icy 
basins would leap hundreds of feet in-the air. I sat for 
hours watching these scenes, and thought of the im- 
mensity of nature; I had never realized it in all of its 
majestic grandeur before. I climbed from ledge to ledge. 
higher and higher along the mountain side, until I got 
to one of the highest points, and from here took ob- 
servations of the surrounding country. To the north 
nothing could be seen but icy peaks raising up their 
shiny heads as far as the eye could reach. To the east 
and west were large bodies of water and rough, broken 
ground. To the south I. saw/a tract of apparently level 
ground, which looked like a great natural park, I should 
judge about thirty miles wide and forty miles long. 
There was a large lake on the west side, and a smail 
one on the east. I returned to camp and determined to 
visit this natural park and see what it was like. On my 
way ‘down the mountain I saw a small object about 700 
or 800yds distant, and as I got closer I saw it was a bird 
of some kind. I walked within 1ooyds of it and placed a 
bullet in my rifle. At the first shot I cut a feather at the 
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tip of the wing. To my astonishment the bird rose and 
flew toward me. I now ‘saw that it was a very peculiar 
kind of bird, and for fear that it might get away I slipped 
in another small shell, and this time the ball went through 
its breast. I picked it up, but could not find where the 
ball had struck it, the feathers were so thick; and it 
seemed to have two coats of feathers; besides a very 
heavy covering of down. I finally found where the ball 
struck, and while it made quite a hole, which is not at 
all discernible from the outside. The bird is a littic 
larger than a pigeon; web-footed, with short legs, point- 
ed beak, head and breast of a creamy golden tinge, wings 
a dark slate color, and extremely long and pointed, two 
black tail feathers about-r8in. long. What is it?* When 
I got down to camp the boys had a good fire and plenty 
of dry logs for the night, and Nascelice (the Indian) 
had run up on the mountain side and got us a nice 
sheep; so there was no danger of starving while we had 
plenty of mutton in camp. The next day was Sunday, 
and I made it a rule, no matter where I was or what the 
circumstances, that there should not be a semblance of 
work done on that day. This may seem strange for a 
hunter, and a great many may scorn the idea, but it is 
my rule, both in business and pleasure, and I have never 
yet lost anything by it. 

Monday morning we all awoke bright and early, rested 
and refreshed, and ready for the toils of the week. I no- 
ticed a large body of ie peculiar-looking earth pro- 
jecting out in the river. e worked our way down to 
it. I told one of the men to take the frying-pan along, as 
I had an idea that it was quartz. We took a panful of 
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the mouldering formation and cleaned it out until we 
could see square flakes of yellow metal. I crushed some 
of them under my teeth, and as they were soft and pli- 
able I knew at once that it was the real thing. I located 
this body of ground, and also seven other places of a 
similar formation, and I expect to open them up my- 
self; and if they prove good, all right, and if not no one 
else will have anything to lose; but I am not afraid to 
risk a few thousand on it. I had no idea of finding gold 
when I went to Alaska. I went up strictly to get some 
specimens of large game, and was in no way prepared 
when I discovered those ledges. But as fortune has 
favored me in that respect, I do not propose to throw 
away the opportunity. 

We now decided to go down and see what this level 
country was that-I had seen from the mountain, and after 
two days’ hard work we got into the park. In some 
places the soil was very rich and there was a heavy 
growth of red-top grass 3 and 4ft high, with spreading 
shade trées scattered around. A little further on we 
came to a high rolling country. The high ridges were 
covered with short grass and moss, while the valleys 
were about knee deep in a coarse, heavy grass. Pure, 
perpetual springs of the best water ever tasted were bub- 
bling up from the hillsides and winding their way down 
the valleys to the lake. I think I never saw a better pas- 
ture for cattle, horses, or sheep. I found here the wild 
strawberries, the salmon-berry, black and red currants in 
profusion, and the finest red raspberries I ever tasted. 
while the hillsides were literally covered with huckl-- 
berries. The air was very pure and quite warm. The 
trees were principally spruce, quaking-asp and birch. 

We made camp near a be little stream, and while 
two of the men were ng things fixed for the night 
the Indian and myself shouldered our rifles and started 


[* Probably a skua, one of the piratical gulls.) 
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out for some fresh meat, since our larder was very low 
in that respect. The Indian went in one direction, while 
I wert in another. I saw several signs of bear an‘ 
moose, but as had never hunted any of those animals 
before, I hardly knew what I should do if one made his 
appearance, and since the stories I had heard of them 
were anything but pleasant, I hardly knew whether I 
wanted to tackle one by myself or not. These reflections 
were soon brought to a state of reality, for right before 
me stood a large moose, not 200yds distant. He scente? 
me the same instant I saw him, and as he started off on 
a swinging trot, I took a flying shot at him, and the ball 
struck a little below the ear. If a cannon ball had hit 
him he could not have dropped more quickly. I did 
not have a hunting knife with me and had to return to 
camp and get the men to skin him. When I got there 
the Indian had returned and looked quite crestfallen, as 
there had been no signs of game where he had been, and 
the other men looked anything but pleasant, for to be 
without meat with us meant a great deal, as that was 
all we had now to live on. Of course they did not think 
that I had seen anything, as they supposed if I had I 
would have come in all excited and wild with joy. In- 
stead, I walked in as cool and sober as if I had not seen 
a thing. I sat there for some time and heard them 
making remarks about fresh meat, etc., and how they 
would like to have some, Finally I told them to get 
their knives and come along, and I would show them all 
the meat they could eat for a week. Every face bright- 
ened up at once, and with light steps they followed -to 
where the monster lay. The Indian looked him all over. 
expecting to find a dozen or more 
shots in him. When he found 
the one little trickle of blood he 
looked completely beat. He had 
just told me that morning that 
my gun “good for ducks an 
sheep, but no good for bear and 
moose.” We soon got the skin 
off and the choicest part of the 
meat ready to return to camp. 
How we did enjoy baked heart 
and tenderloin that night, while 
the great skin, thrown fleshy side 
down over some spruce feathers, 
made a bed fit for kings to rest 
on. 

At 4 o’clock next- morning we 
were on our way to look-up griz- 
zly, as the signs were quite plen- 
tiful around where I vhad killet 
the moose. The sun was just 
tinting the hilltops when we dis- 
covered two large objects on the 
side of a hill. On close inspec- 
tion we could see that they were 
bear, and genuine grizzlies at that. 
Gentlemen, this was game, and 
we were “up against it.” The 
ground was clear and open, an:l 
not a tree of any description 
within miles; and to tackle those 
two hungry-looking monsters on 
their own stamping ground was 
rather a delicate undertaking. 
However, it had to be done. Our 
Russian friend kept well in the 
rear, as he was not at all anxious 
to meet the enemy. The Indian 
acted as though he had not lost 
any grizzlies just at present, ant 
I confess that I have been in 
more pleasant positions in may life. 
The closer we approached to 
them the quicker our hearts 
bumped against our breasts. The 
bears were browsing on huckle- 
berries, and every few moments 
would rise on their hind feet and 
sniff the air. We kept out oi 
their sight and worked our way 
up to about sooyds. Here the 
Indian began to unrobe and di- 
vested himself of every garment 
that would hinder locomotion. 
His shoes and socks were taken 
off and his trousers rolled above 
his knees. I looked well to my rifle, as in it was my sole 
dependence, and on my coolness and accuracy depended 
my life. The Russian and the Indian got quite nervous. 
It was plain that neither of them could be depended on. 
We were now within 20o0yds and had a full view of the 
bears. The Indian made signs to me to shoot the large 
one and to aim at the shoulder. I did as instructed, and 
he and the Russian were to take the smaller one. 
dropped on one knee and aimed behind the foreleg. At 
the signal we all fired. The bear I shot at raised up 
with a terrible roar and grabbed at his side with a paw 
and then dropped on his haunches. I supposed he was 
done for and began shooting at the other one as he was 
starting to run, but in a second both of them were up 
and started off as though they had never been touched. 
They must have run two miles before they fell. Had 
they seen us before we shot, our lives might have paid 
for our daring; but we took them with such surprise that 
they did not think of anything except getting away. 

Our next bear was alone, feeding on berries, as the 
others had been. I told my men I wanted to tackle him 
by myself, and that I was going to shoot him in the 
head. The Indian objected to this very seriously, and 
in his own language told us he had shot one in the head 
seven times, but had not killed him. I thought of the 
moose I had just killed, and as he had dropped so sud- 
denly with one shot in the head, I believed a bear could 
be killed in a similar manner if hit in the proper place. 
I got the wind in my favor and worked my way through 
the short brush until I gained the hill where the bear was 
feeding. As I raised my head above the hill he saw me. 
I saw he was anxious for blood, and with a roar that 
was terrible he came towards me. I kept perfectly coul 
until he got within rooyds. I raised the little rifle to 
shoulder and took careful aim at the broad head. The 
ball went straight fo the mark, and as it crashed through 
his brain he fell with a heavy thud and I could hear his 
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jaws snap in his dying struggle. The men ran to where 
I was and wanted to go up to him at once; but I made 
them sit down and eat berries for at least ten minutes, 


while I kept a close eye on the bear, for my past experi- 
ence with big game has taught me never to go too close 
until I was sure the last breath was gone. The Indian 
jumped in the air several times and said, “Good gun; 
good gun;” and wanted to make a trade for the arm 
right there; but it was not for sale at any price. I now 
left them to skin the beast, while I kept on over the hill 
in search of caribou, 

I could not even see a sign and returned to where I 
had left them. They had been more fortunate, however, 
and pointed out a large herd on a hill about two miles 
distant. The Russian took charge of the bear skin, 
while the Indian and I started after the caribou. On our 
way over the hill we saw four large bears feeding on a 
little knoll about a mile to the right. It was a tempta- 
tion hard to overcome, and I hesitated for some time 
whether to continue after the caribou or to try conclu- 
sions with the four bears. The Indian seemed to read 
my mind, and very wisely suggested that if we shot at 
the bears the caribou would run away and we would not 
see more, while bears were plenty and we could get 
them any time. I think he had two reasons for making 
this suggestion. The first was 
that he did not like the idea of 
meeting four bears at one time, 
and the other was that he was 
quite tired. We had no time for 
parley and continued toward the 
gentler game. The great horned 
beauties were on the open barren, 
and it was no easy matter to get 
in range of them; but by crawl- 
ing on hands and knees for a 
quarter of a mile, we got within 
300yds. I told the Indian not to 
shoot at any of them, as I wanted 
to pick out the ones I wished 
myself. The largest one to be 
seen was lying down, and as I 
rose up to get aim on him he 
jumped to his feet and started. ! 
pulled down on him and missed. 
The second shot was better, and. 
he fell at the crack of the gun. 
Wewalked up to where he lay, sup- 
posing that the others had all 
gone, but to our surprise nine or 
ten came down to him and looked 
in wonder at us. I saw that one 
of them seemed to be monarch of 
the herd, and that the one I had 
killed was only a fawn compared 
to him, so I drew down on him 
and the ball entered the neck and 
lodged in the back of the head. 
(The men found the little bullet 
mashed flat while skinning him.) 
This was the handsomest animal 
I ever saw on four feet. The re- 
mainder of the herd ran off about 
1ooyds from where the leader 
had fallen, and turned again to 
see what we were or what we 
were doing. I noticed a very 
peculiar one with two rows of 
white spots along the sides, and 
thought I would like to have hii. 
At the report of the gun he 
jumped in the air and ran about 
soyds., then fell. Several more 
came around the hill and: joined 
those we had been shooting at. 
The band now numbered about 
eighteen. I could have killed 
more, but had all I needed. It 
was now nearly sundown, and we 
‘were too tired to skin the ani- 
mals, and decided to leave them 
where they lay until next morn- 
ing. It was a great risk, how- 
ever, as the bears were quite nu- 
merous and there were many 
prowling wolves. 

At 3 o’clock the next morning 
we were up and started back for 
the skins and some of the meat. 
We were not one moment too soon, for several bears 
had scented the dead animals and were going directly to 
them. We intercepted two of the bears, and after a 
very interesting experience, which I have not time at 
present to relate, we added the skins of two large griz- 
zlies to our collection. Another one was also brought 
to bay before night, and when we reached camp and had 
broiled some caribou steak, we lay down, and did not 
need rocking to put us to sleep. 

The next day was Sunday, and we were all glad of it, 
as there was no work to be done on that day, and we 
all enjoyed a good rest. In the afternoon we walked up 
on a little hill above camp to eat berries; the ground 
was. literally black with them. _In gazing around on the 
valleys below and admiring the beautiful scenery, I dis- 
covered a large dark object among the spruce trees. I 

saw that it was an immense bull moose, his great wide 
antlers spreading out on either side. I called the atten- 
tion of the men to it, and one wanted to go at once to 
the camp and bring my rifle, but I told them no, I would 
not shoot on Sunday, if I never got a moose. Yet this 
was the only animal I needed to make my collection 
complete. The Indian told me that by morning the 
moose would be gone away. This did not change me a 
particle, though, and the subject was dismissed for the 
time. Presently another large moose stepped out into 
the open. He, too, had a wonderful spread of horns. 
Now the men were nearly wild for me to secure one of 
the two; but I was still firm in my resolve, and after 


watching their peculiar antics for some time we returned 


to camp for the night. _ 

At daylight next morning I awoke and gave orders to 
the men. Two of them were to get breakfast ready, 
while one of them was to accompany me. I went straight 
to where the game was last seen, and with eyes and ears 


along. I expected the animals to be 


ready for the slightest sign or noise we crept, stealthily 
lying down, and as 
the grass and underbrush was very thick and nearhy 4it. 

ying 


high, it was. a hard matter to see any animal when 


down. I was mistaken, however, for I soon came to a 
warm lair where one of the moose had just left. The 
footprints in the dewey grass were quite plain, and we 
were soon on his trail. We almost held our breath, for 
the slightest sound would betray our presence and the 
game would be gone. The tracks in the grass led over 
a little hill, and as we stood scanning the valley in front 
a crashing noise was heard to the right and the moose 
started on a rapid trot, with his great antlers high in the 
air. It was a beautiful sight, and one I shall never for- - 
get. He ran straight from me, and the only fatal spot 
exposed was the back of the head. I sent a bullet whist- 
ling after him, and it went between his horns and struck 
a tree in front of him. This seemed to surprise him, ani 
he immediately turned to the left and gave me a broad- 
side shot. I took careful aim for his shoulder, and as 
the little gun spoke the great ariimal sank to his knees, 
and then on his side, where his proud, tossing head was 
soon at rest. On our way back to camp I could have 
killed two others, one of which had a much finer head 
than the one I had just secured, but nothing could induce 
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me to kill them. If they have not been killed this win- 
ter for meat they will make a nice prize for some lucky 
sportsman next fall. I would like to suggest that the 
American sportsmen should by all means try to secure 
this tract of land from the Government as a game pre- 
serve, and I hope someone will take the matter in hand 
before another year, for the game is wantonly killed by 
market hunters every winter, and if this is not soon put 
a stop to it will be entirely exterminated. 

_ When we returned to camp the Indian was very much 
impressed that I had found the moose where we had seen 
them the day before, and hardly believed that we could 
have got one so quickly until he went down to help get 
the skin and head. By securing this moose I now had _ac- 
complished every purpose that I had come to Alaska for, 
and in fact I had secured far more and much finer speci- 
mens than I had ever hoped for, and without an hour’s 
sickness a scratch or an accident. I thought it 
truly wonderful, Now came the task of getting 
the heads and skins to the boat, which was about 
nine miles over a very rough country. Each one took 
his load, and we expected to reach camp that night; but 
our loads were too heavy, and the underbrush so dense 
that we did not. get much more than half way and had 
to lie down in the swamp for the night.. We had no shel- 
ter, and the cold rain which fell during the night was any- 
thing but pleasant. When we reached camp the river 
was rising very rapidly, and we had hard work wading 
out to where our boat was tied. We took it in on high 
ground, and the men returned to the hills for the other 
skins and heads, which we could not begin to bring at 
the first load. I remained at the camp and salted the 
skins and got them ready for taking down to the coast. 
During the afternoon F“tioticed the river getting higher, 
and higher, yntil all of the lower banks were covered, but 





fortunately our tent was on a bluff about 4oft. above the 
stream. Dark clouds in the northwest indicated a storm for 
the night and in a few hours came: such a hurricane as [ 
had_ never witnessed. 
the boat and had fastened the tent down as best I could, 
but the fierce winds threatened to blow it into the river, 


I had brought stout ropes from 


which was now a roaring torrent. I have put in some 
bad nights in camp, but never experienced another one 
like this. ‘Toward morning the wind calmed somewhat. 
but the rain and sleet came down faster and faster. I 
was worried about my men, knowing what dangerous 
places they had to cross, and was quite anxious for their 
return. I was also uneasy about the rough-looking logs 
that were tearing down the river, as they frequently 
formed a backwater, and woe to the craft that comes 
against them. Sharp snags are often projecting which 
tears a hole in the strongest boat, and the rapidity of the 
stream will sometimes force a boat over or draw it 
under and in either case not only are the boat and its 
contents lost, but the lives of all connected with it. 

At about 4 o’clock in the afternoon I heard the men 
cutting their way through the fallen timber. The poor 
fellows were nearly exhausted. I had cooked everything 
left in our camp for them, and it did me good to see 
them devour it. I also had cut some spruce logs and had a 
good fire to dry out their drenched 
clothes. We retired early for the 
night, for none of us had had any 
sleep the night before. 

The sun was well up when we 
awoke. The storm had almost 
abated, but the river was tearing 
down everything in its path. The 
banks were caving in on all sides 
and large trees were being swept 
along as if they were chips. Soon 
our boat was ready, and a num- 
ber of the skins and heads which 
I had worked so hard for were 
piled in. The large horns were 
projecting over the sides, and the 
tent and camping outfit, with the 
four large men, brought the gun- 
wales well down to the water. It 
was a risky load on such dan- 
gerous waters. Everything was 
lashed securely, as we fully ex- 


pected an upset before we got 
half way down, and each man was 
ready tc swim for his life. The 
bends of the river were some 


times sharp curves, and it re- 
quired all the strength and _ skill 
that we possessed to keep off the 
rocks, or prevent being drawn un 

der the embankment. A number 
of times our escape seemed mirac 

ulous; but fortune favored us, and 
swift as an arrow we sped along. 
Soon our eyes were gladdene | 
with the sight of the broad mead 
ows, but they were now almost 
covered with water and looked 
like a great lake. The mast of 
our sail boat was the next glad 
object that met our view, and it 
only required a few moments to 
be alongside of it. One of our 
party had a watch, and looked at 
the time when we started and 
when we reached the mouth of the 
river; and what had taken us five 
days to go up, we came back in 
three hours and twenty minutes 

The little islands and dry spots 
along the banks of the river were 
literally covered with ducks of 
every variety, while thousands of 
geese and swan were hovering in 
the air. I secured with my rifle 
quite a number of the latter, and 
also several of the eider duck. I 
found the little miniature bullets 
just the thing for this class of 
shooting. I was also fortunate ir 
securing some grand specimens 
of the tufted puffen and a variety 
of other birds, which are only 
found on the coasts of Alaska. I 
value my collection of feathered game almost as much as 
the fine specimens of large animals which I secured, and 
in fact there are some of them that I think more’ of. 

When we arrived at the coast we were met by a large 
crowd of brawny but good-hearted prospectors, and 
when they saw the great variety of animals and birds they 
were nearly wild with joy, and when we told them of 
the ascent to the head of the Sheep River without acci- 
dent or mishap they were perfectly astonished. _ 

We then showed them the ore specimens which were 
taken from the quartz ledges and told them of the beau- 
tiful country which surrounded this new gold find. Not 
only their looks brightened, but their minds changed, and 
several who had arranged to return to the States decided 
to remain in Alaska and make a new effort to secure a 
fortune in the fastnesses of those unknown hills which 
nature has made rough and almost inaccessible in order 
to guard her richest treasures. The eastbound steamer 
was at anchor in the bay, but I could only secure a lim- 
ited space for my trophies and could only take about half 
of them. I then decided to take passage on that staunch 
little schooner, the Nellie G. Thurston, which was also 
at anchor and would sail direct for Seattle in a few days. 
I found on this schooner just the space I needed, and 
the novelty of a schooner ride on the outside course was 
quite to my taste. The officers and crew were the jolliest 
lot. of fellows I ever met, and the courtesies of Hon. 
Thos. C. Dunn (owner of the boat, who was also a pas- 
senger) will never be forgotten. In thirteen days we 
arrived safely at Seattle, and while I was delighted to 
get back to civilization again, I shall always look back 
with pleasure to the grand old mountains, the rapid, roll 
ing rivers, the great moving glaciers,and the animals 
and birds as I saw them in their native element. 

Cuicaco, TI, Harry EF, Lee, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Sportsmen Win in Illinois. 


Cuicaco, Ill,, April 15.—The sportsmen of Illinois and 
of the West are this week to be congratulated on winning 
at least a part of the foughten field at Springfield, where, 
as set forth in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, the 
passage of the dangerous Senate Bill No. 43, and its 
counterpart, House Bill 434, was so strong a probability 
as to excite the liveliest apprehensions. In the result, 
while Illinois is by no means to be congratulated on hav- 
ing a model or even a desirable game law in this new 
measure, which was this week passed, it may at least be 
said that not for a while, at least, will the city of Chicago 
be a legally wide open game market the year round. 
Western game will still have to come in here under 
cover, smuggled, stolen, hidden, and not openly and de- 
fiantly as in the city of Boston. The dealers of this city 
wil] have to go on another session or so before they cau 
secure the wish which they have openly expressed for 
years—of being placed on an equal footing with the open 
markets of the East. Let us hope that, before they ever 
do succeed in their effort to have this measure enacted 
public sentiment will so far have grown in intelligence 
that the people will block all such effort and set on our 
statue books a law which shall still further make diffi- 
cult the way of the transgressor. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that the mea- 
sure above referred to was intentionally made a dealers’ 
bill, and I do not say that the lobby of South Water 
street had anything to do with this bill, to the knowledge 
of the backers of the bill, yet it was obviously clear, as 
shown in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, that the deal- 
ers would have had reason to hug themselves had not a 
few of the more interested sportsmen gotten together and 
corrected the innocent-looking little clause of Section 1, 
which was so near and yet so far from being identical 
with the old statute, and which, if passed as it stood at 
this time last week, would have left this a wide-open towit. 
The chief credit for this action, I imagine, belongs to 
F. S. Baird, of the law committee of the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association, who was the first to detect the 
true inwardness of Senate Bill 43, and the foremost in the 
fight to correct it. Mr. Baird wrote many letters and 
sent many telegrams to representatives at Springfield, 
and was the only man to get to Springfield and engage 
in personal supervision in the final stages of this bill. 
Mr. R. B. Organ was of great aid also in letters he sent 
to the capital city. Others aided as they could, and the 
result is shown in an amended Section 1, which tallies 
in part and for the most part with the recommendations 
made by the committee of sportsmen whose action was 
last week reported. Not the least to be mentioned in 
this connection is Warden Loyeday himself, who, in ac 
cordancce with his promise to the committee on last 
Saturday, was the first to arrive at Springfield (on last 
Monday), and set to work with the committees of the 
House and Senate to get the insertion of the omitted 
names of certain birds and animals. He had the thing 
along to second reading by the time Mr. Baird arrived. 
Then there was a delay in the printing of the amend. 
ments, which looked threatening for a time. Mr. Baird 
copied from the House journal the amendments which 
had been passed, went to the printing office and ran the 
thing down there, and by Wednesday afternoon was able 
to return with the assurance that the work was done as 
had been agreed, and that Section 1, the much mooted, 
was shorn of its danger. Mr. Baird kept faith strictly in 
this work, and asked for nothing more than what had 
been agreed “at the meeting at Warden Loveday’s office. 
Mr. Graham, attorney for the Chicago School Board, 
was ddwn there with the intent to kill the whole mea- 
sure, and of fighting Warden Loveday on the supposition 
that the justices of the peace had held back funds due 
the school board under the old law. He was told that 
the fight would have to be made without the sportsmen. 
as the latter were pledged to confine their work to Sec- 
tion 1. As the new law comes out Mr, Graham will 
hardly be pleased, for under it the school board will get 
no part of the fihes at all. So far as this is concerned, ! 
can see no reason to call this objectionable, but rather 
better than the old law. School boards have nothing ‘+ 
do with game protection, and it would appear clear that 
the funds raised by confiscations ought to be used for 
paying in the work of protection and not applied to alien 
uses. 


The Real Amendment. 


The real amendments that were passed to the bill subse- 
quent to last Saturday are as below: 

Amend printed bill by inserting after the word “any” in jine 
3 of section 1 the following: “Wild buck, doe or fawn, or wild 
turkey, between the 15th day of January and the Ist day of Sep- 
tember of each and every year, or any pinnated or ruffed grouse, 
prairie chicken, pheasant or partridge between October 1 and 
August 81 of the succeeding year, or any.” 

Amend section 1 of printed bill by adding after the word “State” 
in line 29 the following: “Provided, that the animals, fowls and 
birds mentioned in section 10 of this act shall not be killed for 4 
period of five years from and after the taking effect of. this act.” 

Amend section 4 of printed bill by striking out all of line 6 after 
the word “each” and inserting therein the word “offense.” 

Amend section 19 of printed bill by striking out the words 
“propagation and” where they occur in lines 4, 9, 22, 25 and 29, 
and by striking out the same words in line 5 of section 23 and 
line 18 of section 

Amend section 10, line 4, by striking out the word “wild turkey.” 


Study of this main amendment to Section 1 will show 
that it is not identical with that agreed upon with 
the warden last Saturday, though it covers the ope: 
market question perfectly. The changes made are per- 
haps those due to the hurly-burly and general mixed-np 
condition of legislative committee work. Thus, it will be 
observed that the date for shooting ruffed grouse is not 
made the same as that on quail, as was agreed at th:= 
joint meeting last Saturday. Instead of making the 
ruffed grouse season Nov, 1 to Dec. 20, as governs on 
quail, it is now set to be the same as that on prairie 
chickens, which can be killed only in the month of Sen- 
tember. The absurdity of this from a sportsman’s stan4- 
point is obvious. 

‘There was a rumor out to-day, which I cannot at this 
writing verify, that as finally engrossed Section 1 omits 
to specify wild turkey in any way, this bird having by 
some error been dropped as were earlier the others over 
which the fight was made. Mr. Baird thinks thig rumor 





is without foundation, and that the bill is substantially all 
right now, and is amended only as shown above. If, how- 
ever, the name of the wild turkey is dropped out by some 
chance, then the.effect will be that the wild turkey 1s 
protected in this State for five years, but all wild turkeys 
from outside this State can be sold the year round. . If it 
does appear in the amended Section 1, as I think most 
likely, then this bird can be killled in this State during 
the month of September. This is conceding nothing. 
The wild turkeys of Illinois cut no figure, but those vi 
Texas and the Indian nations do amount to very much 
more from the standpoint of the hunter, the naturalist 
and all those interested in the preservation of these birds 
in America. 

Sportsmen who like to shoot jacksnipe in the spring 
will note that under this new law they will have to put 
up their guns at April 25. The mourning dove will have 
a new right to mourn, for it is made a game bird now, 
with an open season of Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 


A Possible Virtue. 


There is one little thing in this law which may not be 
yet brought to the notice of the framers of the bill, and 
which may prove to be one feature where the sportsmen 
got something which they were not expecting, and where 
the game dealers got something they were not looking 
for. Please note carefully Section 10, which reads: 

“Sec. 10 That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons in 
the State of Illinois, for and during the period of five years from 
and after the passing of this act, to injure, take, kill, expose or 
offer for sale, or have in ion except for breeding purposes, 
any wild buck, doe or fawn, wild turkey, ring-neck, Mongolian 
pheasant, any green a dupenese pheasant, English pheasant, any 
copper pheasant, or meringom, an Trogapan ghensent, silver 
pheasant or golden pheasant, any Cacubis, any chucker partridge, 
and sand-grouse, any black India partridge.” 

There is a chance for construction in the above section, 
and it seems'to me that the prohibition for “any person 
or persons in the State of Illinois,” to “have in posses- 
sion, @&xcept for breeding purposes,’ or to “offer for sal.” 
any “wild buck, doe or fawn,” may fairly and clearly be 
construed to mean that no one can sell venison in IIlinvis 
at any season of the year whatever. This would be some- 
thing of. a-back-handed blow at the “Street,” which would 
be one*of the best jokes known in the turbid record of 
Illinois game degislation. It is no difference what the 
framer of the law intended to say or what the legislators 
thought they were doing. There is what they did, and 
on this the courts, it seems to mg; have-a chance to pass. 
I saw this thing at the meeting-at Mr. Loveday’s office 
last Saturday, and at that time showed it to Mr. Baird, 
and we agreed not to say anything about it, but to let it 
take its course.and turn out for what it is worth. Not t» 
take too much credit for thig- tionable benefit I woul.1 
say that a young daily newbs reporter, whose name I 


do ifet know, pointed this ité™M But to me as we sat near 
togethet¥furing the meeting.“ Whether there is any good 
fight inthis or not, it only goes to show what may be the 
capabilitig .of the English lan 
use at the city of Springfield. .Should this comment come 
to the knowledge of vernor Tanner before he signs 
the bill it will pérhaps be in his power to close this 
market to venison the year round for five years, a thing 
which many persons on “South Water street would’ think 
a horrid act for ‘him to do; or he can fail to sign the law 
at all, in which’ case we will still have our old game law, 
which in many,points is safer and better than this one, in 
which I can see no real progress whatever, either in local 
orotection or in the problem of limiting the trade in 
Vestern game. Without doubt this part of Section 10 
was intended to apply to Ilfifiois venison only, yet it does 
apply to all venison, fof no restricting words are used, 
and it is not stated that the buck, doe or fawn is or is not 
to be an Illinois buck, doe or tawn. Here is an instance 
of a section wider than it was intended to be. Section 1 
is an instance of a section which was very much narrower 
than it was intended to be, in one Sense, in that it left out 
part of the things it was intended to cover. All of which 
goes to prove that monkeying with the game laws is a 
dangerous thing all around, and which proves also that 
we shall never really know what we have got in this new 
law until after it is printed and signed by the Governor, 
and more than that, tested section by section in the cour:s. 
It is a very grave questiorrif we can consider the ground 
won in the Supreme Court of this State as ground not to 
be fought over.again. We do not know.what we have got 
until we have learned it all over again by experience, 
which may be bitter. But this is what we have, or think 
we have, at this writing, and it is plain to be seen that a 
very important and substantial advantage was gained by 
the sportsmen’s committee in the work whose story has 
occupied space for a couple of weeks in these columns. 
Mr. Loveday.can hardly recognize his own bill in the 
form which it now has. The first draft of the bill was a 
very different affair from this. He says that in that first 
draft the names of the birds omitted later were included, 
and he does not know when or how the nearly fatal omis- 
sions occurred. No copy of this first draft can be ob- 
tained to-day, so far as I know, and I never saw any such 
draft. But of course all this is immaterial to-day. An 
old Irish lawyer, an acquaintance of mine, used to say: 
“Ah, me boy, ye can git up yer case the best way_in the 
worrld, an’ ye can have the purtiest brief that ivver wuz, 
and have anny number av cases pat to yer fingers’ ind— 
but wait till the swearin’ begins! Ye don’t know where 
ye are till the swearin’ begins, an’ after it’s over, beda4, 
sometimes thin ye don’t know.” 


Wyoming Breaks Out Also. 


The license idea is gaining ground in the West right 
along, as I have often had occasion to remark, and it is 
pretty hard to tell just where it may stop. The last thing 
is from Wyoming. When you have to pay a $40 non- 
resident license, and then on top of that have to hire a 
guide, no matter how good a mountain man and hunter 
you are yourself, that looks a good deal like hunting under 
restrictions, which take away the charm and make the 
hunt not a hunt but a personally conducted frost. This 
is outstepping the tab and ticket methods of dear oid 
Maine, where they have numbers on the deers’ horns, 
showing which are next to be shot and where they are iv 
be shipped. sume most of us folk from this part. of 
the world would like to have a guide if we went to a 


ge when in course of 


strange part of the Rockies, and surely are good 
company in most cases, whether it be for business or not; 


but wouldn’t it be a little more pleasant if the hiring of 
the guide were left a matter to be regulated by preference 
and not by law? I shouldn’t mind the license part of it— 
if I had the price—but I confess I don’t like the notion 
of being told that I must have a guide whether I like the 
color of his hair and eyes or not; that all my rising up 
and sitting down must be watched by the never-sleeping 
eye of Wyoming as per the aforesaid guide, who is to 
have his hand continually on my collar and his beak con- 
tinually in — financial heart. Still, big game hunting is 
a thing chiefly for the rich nowadays, and the game has 
been disappearing so fast that I do not blame the resi- 
dents.of Wyoming for taking radical measures. If this 
new act, stringent as it is, shall keep out the butchers, 
and if it shall let in only a few good hunters, and if these 
few shall be so closely watched by intelligent and virtuous 
guides that they dare not lapse from rectitude, then this 
Wyoming law will protect the game as well as comfort 
the guides. There are several ifs to this. 

I get part of my advice on this Wyoming law from Mr. 
Wm. Wells, of Uinta County, Wyo., a contributor to the 
ForEsT AND STREAM, whose writing always has somc- 
thing to it, and who is very well known to most of the 
big game hunters of the East as a thoroughly reliabie 
man for consultation about a big game trip. Mr. Wells 
writes me as below: 

“Gros Ventre Lodge, Wells Po. O., Uinta Co., Wyo., April 5.— 
lbear Mr. Hough: have neglected writing to r some time. 
We are having a winter up here to be remembered. Siow over 
4ft. on the level, and_very little thaw as yet. Two of the boys 
in from the Big Gros Ventre, where the main herds of elk are, re- 
port the elk doing well and’no dead ones, and enough grass show 
ing up on the south clopes and ridges to furnish plenty of feed 
The elk and deer here on the head of Green River are all O. K. 
but I am worried about the elk and antelope on the desert. Stiil 
they may be all right, as reports from the Big Pineys say not 
much snow down there. I suppose you have seen the new Wyom- 
ing game law. It is a radical one, $40 license on non-residents, 
compels all guides to be registered, and who must be dona fide 
citizens of Wyoming, thus blocking out all the Montana and 7 daho 
guides, No non-resident can hunt unless We has with him a reg. 
istered guide. Amount of game to be killed by one person yearly 
limited to two elk, two deer three antelope, or sheep and one 
goat. This amount of game may be taken out of the State by 
the person killing it, Open season on big game, September, Octo- 
ber and November.” 


I had cherished as one of my dreams a little trip out to 
Mr. Wells’ Gros Ventre Lodge some day before very 
long, as I know he is in a splendid game country; but if 
the license keeps on rising and the price of poetry riles 
low, as it has for the past few years, I don’t see how I 
am going to make it connect all around. I have always 
wanted to get into the Wind River country. Yet when I 
reflect that this is the way the Wyoming men get back at 
the Eastern butchers who go out there and kill a hundred 
elk on one trip, as reported in recent letters from Mr. 
Daniels, of this city, then I am free to say that I do not 
blame them a bit on earth, and I would be still- more 
rabid if I were a Wyoming man. 


How about Michigan. 


In the slang of the day, it is up to Governor Pingree 
now in Michigan. He has said that he would veto the 
Leidlein bill permitting spring shooting in Michigan, an‘l 
it is now his privilege to do so. The following letts: 
was yesterday addressed to Governor Pingree by a gentle- 
man of that State, who has always been very energetic ‘1, 
his efforts at practical game protection, and I hope it may 
be of weight sufficient in connection with Governor Pin- 
gree’s good judgment to stop the backward step -in good 
old Michigan. I need not, under the circumstances, met - 
tion the name of the writer, whose communication 1s as 
below: 


“Hon. H. S. Pingree, Lansing, Mich.—Dear Sir: I am grati- 
fied to learn on reading last night’s paper that you have taken a 
stand toward vetoing Senator Leidlein’s bill permitting spring 
shooting, and I cannot urge too strongly in behalf of the eports- 
men of Saginaw and in behalf of the true protectionists of game 
that you maintain this position, To permit, at this time, spring 
shooting would be a step backward in game protection. For 

ears, the energetic sportsmen and game protectionists have la- 

red to have laws enacted preventing the shooting of these breed- 
ing birds in the springtime, when they were paired and mated, 
and when the destruction of one meant the destruction of an en- 
tire brood. At last, by conference, the Legislatures of Illincis and 
Wisconsin agreed to abolish spring shooting, with the under- 
standing that Michigan did likewise, and the promise was well 
kept two years ago. The claim has been made that if spring 
shooting was allowed in one State, the selfish greed of the neigh- 
boring States demanded the same privilege of slaughter. Now, I 
say, the two neighboring States have a law that prevents spring 
shooting, and Michigan cannot afford to have her honorable repu- 
tation tarnished by going back on this agreement, or even _with- 
out the agreement, . taking this barbarous step backward. In 
the State of Ohio they are even more rigid than we are here, and 
not only do they prohibit spring shooting, but in many localities 
the shooting of ducks is limitec to three days per week during 
the open season in the fall. Every one who is interested in the 
subject has agreed that too much cannot be done to protect game 
birds and fishes and song birds, for with the rapid diminishing of 
our forests their natural covers and their natural places of breed- 
ing and feeding have become so scarce that the songsters and 
the game birds naturally decrease. With the aid of modern fire- 
arms and especially the pump gun in the hands of those who have 
no sentiment for the songsters and care no more for the game 
birds than the dollar they will bring, and which fill the pot for 
them no more acceptably than a chunk of pork does, the work 
of slaughtering goes on, 

“T do not want to burden you with-many long letters, but I 
are very warm on this subject, for I do not want them to disap- 
pear like the buffalo and wild pigeon have. Show this letter to 
my friend Chase H. Osborn, ex-game warden; he may want to 
use some portions of it. and I know he is a practical game pro- 
tectionists and can readily distinguish between the pot hunter and 
the unselfish citizen.” 


The Neighbors are Good. 


I surely do have good neighbors. For instance, look at 
this, which comes from my friend, Maj. T. G. Dabney 
(“Coahoma”), of Clarksdale, Miss.: 

“I picked up an old volume, or part of one, which I 
read with much interest, and think it may be of interest 
to you. I will mail it to you, and if, after examining it. 
you place any value upon its possession you may regazd 
it as your property. 

“The book is an itinerary in diary form of an expedi- 
tion commanded by Lieut. Zebulen M. Pike, U. S. A. as 
officially reported by himself, from St. Louis to the sources 
of the Mississippi River, in 1805-1806. 

“Also a second expedition to the sources of the Arkaa- 
sas. Red River and Rio del Norte.” 

Now, that “Coahoma” should have stopped building 
levees and catching snakes for domestic purposes is not 
altogether so surprising, but that he should so nicely ‘4't 
the ery tenet wishes of a fellow man, who is manv 
‘hundreds of miles distant from him is the singular part 
of it. It to be one of my manias to get hold oi 
all the old on early Western life that I can fin |, 
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Witness the great good fortune by which Mr. Horace 
Kephart, of St. Louis, made me a gift of that very dear 
old book, Mr. Howe’s “The Great. West,” which dates 
back to 1855. 

still older, The Pike narratives, of course, date 1805 and 
1806, and this worn old copy seems to have been printed 
not much later than that date. It is soiled, and stainej, 
and torn, and bruised, but its good leather backs holds 
many a good hour’s reading. Sturdy, devout, expansion- 
ist Zebulon Pike, what a good time he did have in the 
days when Louisiana ran all the way to the British line 
on the North, and nobody knew. how far West! Per- 
haps some day I may find something curious in this old 
book for Chicago and the West. 

And this does not end the chapter of good neighbors 
who send in things which I need and things which I love. 
I don’t know why they do this, but they do. Thus, [ 
have another letter which touches me, bearing as it does 
upon the belongings of a good sportsman who has close 
his chapter of sport and put aside his gun and rod for- 
ever. I don’t know that I ought to print such a lette-, 
but these things all seem to me to belong to the family. 
It i. from Mr. Wm. Cuppage, of Newkirk, Okla., and 
reads: 

“I used to be very fond of fishing, but have not done 
any since ’70. 
brother, Col. C.. who used some of them in India, Nor- 
way and Great Britain. He died in ’72, and I have had 
them ever since. It is not likely I shall use them soon, 
and if you could use them I would, mail them to you. 
They will be spoiled if I keep them much longer, and I 
wey like some one have them that would appreciaie 

em.” 

I hardly need say that I wrote Mr. Cuppage that I 
should always keep safe these things which his brother 
prized so much during his life. No doubt their former 
owner knew Forest AND STREAM, and derived pleasure 
from it, and these possessions which come back to th2 
Forest AND STREAM have a certain fitness as well as a 
pathos of their own, and should be sacred. 


Personal, 


Capt. O. C. Guessaz writes from Havana, Cuba, that 
he is dead in love with Cuba, and is going to locate there 
when this cruel war is over. I don’t altogether like to 
hear this, as it will rob San Antonio of one of its main 
delights for me. Captain Guessaz tells me that Cuba 1s 
by no means without sport, for he has found six bevies 
of quail in a half hour’s tramp. He says also that the 
streams are numerous and clecr and full of fish, and all 
in all he thinks he has found the promised land. As to 
the yellow fever, he scoffs at it and says there are men in 
Havana who never heard of it, who have been living 
there for years. . Guessaz is indestructible himself, and I 
imagine will never discover there is any such thing as 
sickness so long as there aré such things as quail, I am 
glad to be able to add that he comes back to San An- 
tonio for the summer, and may possibly come around by 
Chicago. This last is a part of the programme which he 
had beiter not omit. 


Minnesota. 


Having been partially off the earth for some time [ 
have not at hand the new Minnesota game law, which I 
take it is now passed. Last week the Minnesota Senate 
passed an amendment abolishing spring shooting, an 
asked the House to concur in this act. A section was 
passed compelling all non-resident big game hunters to 
pay a $25 license, residents to pay a 25 cents license fee. 
Brook trout were forbidden to be sold till 1902. Spear- 
ing with artificial light was prohibited. I take it we may 
depend on these features going through all right, and 
may congratulate Minnesota as being the one State to 
come close to living up to the interstate wardens’ con- 
vention, whose bill has been often referred to in this 
paper. There is progress in Minnesota, though in Illinois 
we can write a whole book on Looking Backward. 


Opening Day. 

To-day is opening day of trout in Wisconsin, and as 
wé have had a week of beautiful warm weather, it is more 
than likely that on a few of the earlier streams, such as 
the White River, and other streams near Princeton, to 
say nothing of waters lower down in the State, there have 
been some trout taken. The best of the sport on trout 
in that State, however, will come a little later, and 30 
days later will be far better for the fly. Bait fishing, and 
that.for dull fish and in uncleaged waters, is the history 
of most first weeks in this section. 


Snipe. 


The snipe are in. Frank Bissel a week ago reported 
a good number of snipe at Water Valley, Ind., where !:e 
was shooting ducks. Yesterday a bag of twenty-one 
snipe was made on the Skoie marsh, north of Chicago. 
The past five days have been exactly right, and I highly 
recommend anyone caring for snipe shooting to have 
himself ready for this coming week. The best known 
Kankakee points should be productive. 


Singing Mouse No. 13. 


Mr. Harry S. Loftie, of Syracuse, N. Y., writes me 
about a singing mouse which he has captured, and I give 
this as Singing Mouse No. 13 in the Forest anp STREAM 
series. He says: 

“T have in my possession a singing mouse, or, in fact, about as 
near as you can come to it. It is not any different in appearance 
from the ordinary mouse, but his voice is where the mystery is. 
Before I caught him we were trying hard to discover where the 
noise came from, as at times it resembled a canary bird exactly. 
A great many notes sounded exactly like one, only not very 
foul. It cult be heard at a distance of 100ft very plain. But 


since I have had him in a cage he does not sing any in the 


daytime, but some nights he will sing and chirp for hours at a 
time. No one has ever heard anything like it. wish you would 
kindly give me a brief history of the singing mouse, and I will 
be much obliged to you for your kindness.’ 

I cannot give Mr, Loftie very much of a history of the 
animal known as the singing mouse, except to say that 
it is well accepted by scientists, though no one seems to have 

’ discovered what it is that causes it to sing or enables ic 
to sing. I have heard it suggested that the singing note 
is only uttered by mice that are diseased, but this I take 
to be a merely fanciful and unsupported assertion. I dis- 

covered a singing mous¢e--or rather two of them—before 


Yet this old treasure ‘of “Coahoma’s” is - 


I have some flies which belonged to my _ 


I had ever read or heard of any such thing being known. 
It was at first rather hard to believe one’s ears—or rather 
his eyes and ears together—for it does not seem natural 
to hear a.mouse sing. Yet once in a whilé a mouse does 
sing, and very sweetly and thrillingly, too, as Mr, Loftiz 
has by himself also discovered. Tuescech him to take 
care of the little creature, and hope it may live long ani 
prosper. I never owned a singing mouse myself, as both 
those I heard were not captive. 4 imagine there are- few 
persons who can claim such live stock. The few speci- 
mens of singing mice of which I have heard in captivity 
did not live very long. I hope Mr. Loftie may have bet- 
ter: luck with his. E. Houcu. 
1200 Boyce Burip1ne, Chicago. 





“Concerning an Epithet.” 
. “How absolute he is! we must 


Speak by the card, or equivocation will 
Undo us.” —Hamlet, Act V., Scene I. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your Philadelphia contributor, Mr. Childress, seems 
anxious to continue a controversy that has already taken 
up far too much of valuable space in the columns of your 
paper, but as he insists upon holding me strictly to the 
letter of my remarks and asks certain questions relative 
to them, in order to place myself right before your read- 
ers, I will, with your permission, answer them. 

The gentleman charges me with having in a prior arti- 
cle made an argument, thanks! I attempted none; life is 
too short for that sort of thing; I merely made a few 
statements of individual opinion, I would much rather 
run a foot-race any day than get into an argument and 
am no sprinter at that. But to the questions. Ques. 
“Would Mr. S.”—meaning me—“if clothed with full 
authority, kill a man for taking more than his share of 
game in a day?” Ans. Not on your life; probably 
wouldn’t say a word about it to him either, if he hap- 
pened to be large and appeared to be vigorous. Our 
friend must not imagine that when a reader of Forest 
AND STREAM tells him that his trigger finger itched with 
righteous indignation, or something like that, that he is 
“intent on murder bent,” the language is figurative only. 


The great family of readers of that paper are too well . 


bred to even mistake a man for game and kill him that 
way, they always have in mind the maxim “when you 
shoot be sure you know what you are shooting at.” But 
this is digression; let us get back to our sheep. Ques. 
“Would he’—meaning me again—“for the same offense 
send a man to the penitentiary for life?” Ans. No; 
hardly for life; about 30 days for first offense, with lib- 
eral increase for subsequent offenses; sentence to be sus- 
pended upon promise to reform. There; that covers 
I believe the questions propounded by Mr. C., let me ask 
him a couple. Mr. C. speaks of ducks as being preserved 
game and tells us that a certain shooters’ club had certain 
property rights in him, the duck: ‘When, I ask, did the 
duck cease to be a migratory bird and become so per- 
manent a resident of any place as would warrant any 
shooters’ club claiming any property right in him, except 
when dead and reduced to possession? If it is not a half- 
way sort of robbery to take more than one’s share of mi- 
gratory game, what is it? The immoderate killing of even 
preserved game of any kind is usually an indication of 
brutal instincts (see some of the criticism on the inordin- 
ate slaughter of preserved game by our friends on the 
other side of the pond, in back numbers of Forest AND 
StrEAM). Another opinion of mine; backed by Forest 
AND STREAM this time. 

Our Quaker City friend does not believe that the pages 
of the papers devoted to field sports are “besmeared with 
the bloody records of immoderate slaughter of game.” It 
is very evident that the gentleman only reads Forest ANp 
STREAM—quite commendable—which paper, as stated by 
me in the article to which he takes exception, very rarely 
offends in the killing line, but let him scan the columns 
of some of the so-called sportsman’s magazines and tell 
us what he finds there. True; a large percentage of 
what he will find there is exaggeration, but not alli of it; 
I only wish it was all exaggeration. 

In his last communication he says, “the unwritten law 
of common honesty.” “There is no such law.” I guess 
Mr. C. is right. I wrote, or at least, intended to write it, 
“common decency; the man who set it up made it 
“common honesty,” he should not be condemned,, my 
chirography is very unlike copper plate. There is, however, 
such a law as “the great unwritten law of common de- 
cency,” we-have had it here for an age and it ought to 
have reached Philadelphia by this time. Unwritten laws 
are not always found in the statute books. Hope Mr. C. 
will not take this last remark in too literal a sense and call 
me down. 

All of our friend’s arguments relative to property 
rights in game has been discussed, ad nauseam, on the 
pages of nearly every one of the sportsman’s papers and 
magazines, for the past 20 years; discussed in the same 
manner and in almost the identical language used by him; 
it is, therefore, not new, neither has it the slightest bear- 
ing on the question of immoderate game killing. Because 
a man happens to own a small share in a piece of prop- 
erty it is no warrant for his taking the whole of it by any 
means. The game is the property of the people and he who 
takes more than a fair share of it does that which I believe 


. at least 80 per cent. of our sportsmen concede to be wrong, 


intensely wrong, and he is a mighty dull man who in this 
day of enlightenment does not know that unlimited 
slaughter of game is wrong. To my mind the only ques- 
tion before the house is how to right the wrong. Forest 
AND STREAM suggests one way, others have suggested 
another, the doctors disagree; who shall decide? All the 
raps I have received in this controversy came about from 
my having offered my individual opinion of the “immod- 
erate killer,” an item in Forest aNp StrEAM pertaining 
thereto, and I now ask that if my position in the matter 
is not entirely clear, to say that I have the same liking 
for the wilful, persistent, game-hog that I have for a 
fellow who would strangle an infant, or poison a well. 
As an offset to the adverse criticism on my position, 
noted by Mr. Childress, I wish to add that during the 
past 10 days I have received at least a dozen letters of 
commendation and endorsement, three of which were 
from gentlemen connected with the Museum of Natural 


History and the New York Zoologicaal Park and had I 
permission would send them to you for publication if you 
were so disposed. For myself, however, I promise that 
you will hear no more from me on this subject, even if 
called a cosine, or even that. awful name “game fanatic,” 
the antithesis I presume of “game-hog.” M. SCHENCK. . 
w Troy, April 15. 





Litchfield Park. 

I received some time ago a letter from you asking about 
“Litchfield Park” for your usual report on game parks. 
You have in former numbers pretty well described the 
park. My elk are breeding and doing well. I have lost 
quite a number from various causes, but the remainder 
are looking splendidly. 

I have a herd now of nearly 20 moose, all of which 
came from outside of the United States, some from Can- 
ada, some from Manitoba. They are doing well and will 
probably breed next year. 

A bunch of fallow deer were put in over a year ago. I 
should judge that nearly half of them are dead, as we 
only see that percentage around. These animals require 
a little feeding in the winter. 

Have not been able to obtain beaver as yet. 

Built ten miles of first-class carriage drives last year. 

Epwarp H. LitcHrrep. 


Vermont Deer in the Sugar Bush. 


East Dorset, Vt., April 10—The deep snow and 
crust on the mountain have driven a great many of the 
deer down into the valley during the past two or three 
weeks and they are seen nearly every day within a few 
rods of this village. Another thing I noticed a day or two 
ago is that they are drinking sap from buckets in the 
woods and it may be that in a measure which is keeping 
them in the valley. I saw one licking syrup off from an 
old milk can which had been used to carry syrup down 
from the woods a few days ago, so I conclude they are 
fond of sweets. 

More partridges (ruffed grouse) are wintering in the 
woods about here this winter than I have seen in five or 
six years, so I think, if we have good weather during 
the hatching and breeding season, we may reasonably ex- 
pect a good many birds another fall. C. W. Bartuert. 


Pheasant Stocking. 


Apropos of the Brief’s pheasant breeding instructions, 
Mr. W. B. Mershon writes from East Saginaw, Mich.: 
“There is a good deal of interest taken by the sports- 
men around here in this pheasant business, It is going 
to have a good effect in this way; it is going to educate 
the people to game protection and to prize our native 
birds more highly. 

“We never had more quail in Saginaw county than 
last year. How they wintered I cannot say. It was one 
continual storm during March, and earlier in the winter 
we had five days when the thermometer ranged trom 10 
to 23 below, and even at noontime was not above zero. 
Fortunately then there was no snow on the ground.” 


How to Cook a Snipe. 


L. D. C. asks: “What is the best way of dressing a 
snipe? Also of cooking them?” 

Pick it (but don’t draw it), and broil. Or wrap in 
bacon, skewer, and roast in a pot. This if one of the 
smaller snipe. The larger ones, pick, draw, split, add 
bacon and broil. Some add onion, and there’s a woman 
down on Cape Cod who does her snipe with garlick; no 
matter how many birds her guests bring in, when she 
fixes them up they prove all too few for a Cape Cod gun- 
ning appetite. Some folks leave the trail in all snipe and 
woodcock. 





Weights of Foxes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My own limited experience corroborates Mr. Stark’s 
testimony concerning weight of foxes. It so happened 
that the smallest and the largest foxes I ever killed were 
shot when I had no knife with me, and I was obliged to 
carry them home to skin. I improved the chance to 
weigh them, and the small one weighed 7lbs., the large 
one I2lbs. The Canada lynx weighed 17Ibs. 

AWAHSOOSE. 


Ontario Deer Killing in Water. 


Last week the Ontario Legislature legalized the killing 
of deer in water on the ground that it was inadvisable to 
prohibit it as long as hounding should be allowed. The 
great increase in the slaughter of deer, which is inevitable. 
may eventually result in the prohibiting of hounding. If 
so, the retrogressive action of the Legislature will be a 
good fume in the long run.—Canadian Champion, Mil- 
ton, Ont. 





Every Number will be Complete. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In re Woodcraft, you have served up a “menu” that ought to be 
appreciated. The stories by Mather, Robinson and Nessmuk 
ought to be enough to make ’em bite. I — you make each 
number complete. : RANK A. Bates. 

{Yes, every number of Woodcraft will be complete. There will 
be no “continued in our next.” But certain papers in one num- 
ber may be supplemented by some others in a later issue. Thus, 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s chapter on “Dogs” will have as a 
complement in some future number Grant Allen’s “The Dog’s 
Universe.” A list of the contents of the April number is given in 
our advertising pages.) 





Mollie’s Easter Hat. 


I’ve got to kill a jaybird—a robin an’ all that, 

For we're goin’ to economize on Mollie’s Easter hat. 

She’s goin’ to trim it up herself—them wuz her very words— 
An’ so, l’ve took the contract fer to bring her in the birds! 


Now, thar’s a woman sensible—don’t ” on any frills! 
An’ never tries to break a man with millinery bills! 


What Tu bore ee = So ay mops a 
When an’ bring the feathers down 
my five ‘DF, L. S. in Atlanta Constitution, 
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Sea syd Biver ishing. 
The Hoskiead’L.. 


Every fisherman has heard his well-meaning but non- 
fishing friends exclaim: “Oh, I haven’t the patience 
to fish!” as though that was all that went to make up a 
fisherman. Usually you smile or. murmur vaguely that 
everything comes to him who waits, but now and then 
someone will come over the well-worn phrase on whom 
you can pour out your phials of wrath in telling him that 
he also lacks skill, energy, brains, and the gift. Patience, 
with them means a rod, a body of water, and hours of 
time, and frequent repetitions of the dose. Patience, in- 
deed! Why, some of the most successful fishers I have 
ever been with have made the air quite blue around them 
with the fervency of their remarks when flies were 
missed, leaders breaking, rods a-smashing! I have seen 
a fouled reel cause an ardent fisherman to show what 
patience was in his make-up. 

I am afraid we are misunderstood and the noble art 
of angling not appreciated. One time an elderly min- 
ister of great scholarly attainments was preaching the 
baccalaureate sermon at the commencement of a young 
ladies’ seminary. His subject led him to speak of the 
art, and he called it “the peaceful and unexciting pur- 
suit of angling.” . What think you of that? You who 
have had the black bass jumping, “crazy for the fly.” 

The fisherman ‘knows hopes, fears, longings and tri- 
umphs that come not to ordinary mortals, and they are 
as dear and as slow to be relinquished as the dreams of 
an opium eater. But how different in the effect on body 
and mind—the difference of life and death. Fishing 
never kept a man down. Look for proof at the number 
of noted men who have been fond of fishing, and when 
a great man fishes at all he fishes to perfection. 

oys are fishermen ex officio, but they do not take to 
it seriously. When they grow up it is only a small per 
cent. that go to fishing in earnest. Of all my boy friends 
I believe that I am the only one who cares to fish, and 
I often think of the very first fish I ever caught and 
wonder if there was any foreshadowing of my fate in the 
circumstance. 

There were five boys whose ages ranged from five to 
seven, and we very carefully set our fishing poles at the 
root of a big cottonwood tree and went away to play. 
When we returned we found that a big sucker had been 
caught and that he had roamed around among the dif- 
ferent lines until they were wound into one. We landed 
the big fish, as long as any of our arms, nor stood upon 
the order of landing. A man came by and a season of 
breathless suspense ensued while he was tracing the 
sucker, When the lines were untangled the sucker was 
found to be on my line, and I ran home with it in my 
arms. I am the only one of that hopeful group wh» 
casts a line in the water to-day. 

Maybe circumstance has most to do with making a 
man a fisher, even as the taste of mutton makes a sheep- 
killing dog out of a nonentity. But not all. There mas 
have been many a man who from want of chance has 
lived and died without knowing his capabilities as a 
fisher, or what life held for him. “Some mute, inglo- 
rious Milton” whose lot forbade. 

I think all fishermen are proud of their proficiency in 
the craft, and look down somewhat on those who do 
fish as well as they. They may not brag about it, 
after the manner of me, but in their inmost souls they re- 
spect not the frantic efforts of a superior in most things 
in his endeavor to whip out a line length of his rod. I 
have been with gray-haired men who had made a suc- 
cess of life and to whom I must have deferred in all 
things else, for whom I had a kind of a contempt, of 
which I was ashamed, when fishing with them, for the 
unskillful way in which they handled themselves in their 
futile endeavors. to extract fish from the water. It prob- 
ably never occurred to such a man that there was an; 
special reason he should be expected to fish well. 

[ once. fished with a gentleman who had never realize:l 
that there was any particular sleight in the art of angling. 
We were just established in a camp in the woods at the 
forks of an ideal trout stream. The north fork came 
down with that clear amber color which water gets by 
flowing through spruce woods, and the south fork sligh=- 
ly discolored by the mud it drained from a bog. This 
mud is deposited in twelve or fifteen miles, and the whoie 
stream becomes again as clear as crystal. There was a 
gentleman in the party, a wholesale merchant, who was 
paired with me for the south fork. His rod and ac- 
coutrements looked suspiciously new, but it was nct 
until he respectfully asked me to put a worm on the hook 
that I knew he was new to the business. We started up 
the south fork, a stream about 20ft. broad, and I let him 
go ahead—the most pronounced act of self-denial that the 
trout-fisher knows. He did not care to lead the way, 
and telling him the proper distance to keep behind me 
T had the glory of casting in the stream the first line 
that had been cast maybe in months. 

About the time we separated C. stepped on a smooth 
stone and fell down on his back in the ice-cold water. 
He tried to make a few remarks on the mishap and the 
contractions of his throat were awful. I advised him to 
set his teeth together and not try to explain how it hap- 
pened for fifteen minutes or so, and his remarks would 
be more connected. This is the only way to hide all 
signs of the effect a sudden ducking has on a man. 

Having saved my manners and secured the place 
ahead, we gradually worked our way up the stream, cast- 
ing a fly in the likely places and taking a trout teo fre- 
quently, for my number would soon be reached, there 
being several other fishermen out. 

At a bend in the stream where some big boulders 
marked a geological change in the face of the country, 
when standing on a large rock, I had a rise from a big 
trout and I tried for some minutes to get him to change 
his mind about rejecting the fly, but to no purpose. C. 
overtook ‘me, and clambered over the boulders near me. 
Just then his feet slipped and he sat down very violently 
on a big stone anda crash followed. Now most of reg- 
ulated families and camps have a small supply of some 
stimulant on hand in case of accident, but. it is an un- 
written law in our camp that no one is to carry a bottle 





pocket flask vulgarly called a “tickler,” and also that it is 
to be used in moderation. Anyone so far forgetting him- 


_ self as to attempt to celebrate the first founding of the 


forest, or for other seemingly good reasons, has the 
pleasure as well as the privilege of contributing the sum 
of $5 and upwards, which is applied to the reduction of 
the sum total of the expense . 

C. being on his first trip was excusable for not know- 
ing of this rule. His tickler was an elaborate leather- 
bound flask, the property of the captain of the gang, to 
whom it had been presented by someone he thought a lot 
of. He prized it very highly. Therefore, when C, put it 
in his hip pocket and sat down very hard it gave way, 
and great was the catastrophe. The flask was ruined, to 
say nothing of spr. fru. 

Continuing up the stream, saving the adults and casting 
back the infants into the water to grow bigger, we worked 
our way up the stream. The overhanging boughs made 
casting difficult, and C.’s remarks when his line became 
entangled in a tree for the twentieth time were very edify- 
ing. 

About a mile or so up I found that I had upwards of 
thirty-five trout in the basket, all that it was given me to 
catch. The uninitiated might argue that trout being 
plenty, they could be caught and put back, as they were 
so plentiful. I am not that kind of a fisherman. There 
has to be a chance of acquiring to make pleasure for me 
in the complex sport of fishing. I dreamed of the de- 
lights of catching a tarpon until someone told me the 
fish was no better than carrion when caught. Since then 
I have not hankered after such sport. 

C. and I sat down on a flat rock in the middle of the 
stream and he looked at the fish. He had not been able 
to secure one, little or big. We sat there talking and 
becoming acquainted. He gave me the first idea of his 
powers as raconteur, for as such he is unsurpassed. It 
was his graphic description later of my enthusiastic re- 
marks in landing a big fish that leads me to retaliate in 
a slight degree. There we sat, I with my rod in my 
hand, with the line and leader gathered in an orderly 
manner. C. sat with the water washing around his fee:, 
with his back down stream. His rod was on his shoul- 
der and the line trailing down stream. The bait was a 
fat fishing worm, which the strength of the current kept 
on top of the water. C. was telling a rollicking Irish 
story when a good-sized trout took the bait and gave the 
rod a wrench. C. jumped up and very coolly led it in 
and remarked: “That was easy!” 

Since then, when, after toiling with the rod and line 
for hours, and there seems to be nothing in the waters 
under the earth, a fish takes the lure in the twinkling 
of an eye and is taken in turn, I lose sight of all the labor 
of the hours which brought me nothing and think how 
easy it is to catch fish. ANDREW PRICE. 

Maruinton, W. Va. 


New England Angling. 


Boston, April 15.—Mr. H. F. Hathaway is a Somerville 
trout fisherman of considerable reputation; that is, a rep- 
utation of always getting some. Saturday, April 1, he 
was early on a brook in Concord that he has the acquaint- 
ance of, and brought back to Boston seven fine trout. 
The next Saturday evening his friend Jackson, also a fisher- 
man, met himat whistandinquired if he had secured any 
troutthatday. Heexplainedthathehadtaken several; one 
of 10in. in length and two of 12in. Fishing down on the 
Cape has generally been disappointing, the sportsmen re- 
turning without any or with three or four. But Mr. 
Luther Little, an enthusiast concerning Cape fishing, 
with Dr. (he stipulates that his name must not 
be mentioned, since it injures his practice for his pa- 
tients to know that he goes a fishing), and Dr. Richardson 
have fished one or two Saturdays at a pond they own in 
Centreville. The first Saturday brought them 36 good 
trout. The next Saturday Mr. Little got seven trout, 
one weighing 1%lbs. Grover Cleveland and A. C. Bene- 
dict, of New York, have come around for the spring fish- 
ing on the yacht Oneida. At Buzzard’s Bay they were 
joined by A. H. Wood, of Boston. At first they fished 
Nine Mile Pond, near Centreville, which they own, and 
later went down to the Cape to some waters near Sand- 
wich. The amount of their catches is not generally 
known, though reported to have been good. 

Mr. L. Dana Chapman, secretary and treasurer of the 
Megantic Club, made his annual report to the directors 








last Tuesday. The condition of the club financially is ex- * 


cellent. Payment and discharge of the mortgage on the 
club’s property has been made. Payment of all notes pay- 
able and outstanding bills, with accrued interest to date, 
has been made. Bonds which would regularly have been 
paid in August next have been taken up. Every dollar of 
outstanding indebtedness incurred for supplies purchased 
for the coming summer, has been paid, and a comfortable 
balance stands to the credit of the club. Six gentlemen 
have just been proposed for membership. The directors 
have voted to purchase several new boats and canoes. At 
the opening of the season the members will find every- 
thing in first-class shape. The season is unusually late, 
the woods still being full of snow and the lakes ice-bound. 
The report in the papers about the slaughter of deer on 
the club’s reserve is entirely unfounded. That such 
slaughter has been carried on is doubtless true, but it has 
been done many miles north of or east of the Megantic. 
Mr. Chapman is well satisfied that the deer have been let 
alone on the lands of the club, since the close season 


n. 

April 17.—There is little that is new about the ice that 
still locks most of the New England fishing waters. The 
Penobscot has just opened up to Bangor; two or three 
weeks late. No salmon are yet reported to have been 
taken by ers at the Pool, though they are tried for 
every day. Kennebec opened up to Waterville late 
last week; fully three weeks behind last year. Sebago 


Lake is not yet open, and is now 11 days behind last 
year. The fishermen here, of the Sebago Club, are en- 
tirely discou about visiting their camp on the 1oth; 


reports Saturday stating that the ice is still solid. Mr. 
H. Staples Potter has just returned from a fishing and 
outing trip of several weeks in Florida waters. He made 
his headquarters at Punta Gorda, sailing in a yacht into 
different fishing waters. He reports that the tarpon have 
been very late about coming in this year: though he suc- 


with him after the manner of that small supply in a _ ceeded in getting two; one weighing 18olbs, These gave 


. 


him all the sport he could desire. Other fishing was fine. 
in many varieties. Mr. Dean, well known for his tarpon 
record, was there, but also found the tarpon late. Some 
of the fishermen here are ing for brooks in New 
Hampshire on the 19th, which is Patriots’ Day in this 
state, a legal holiday. Saturday tackle was being looked 
over and put in order. Several sportsmen, with rods and 
reels in hand, left for the Cape on the morning trains. 
L. T. Smith mentions taking 20 good trout in private 
waters on the Cape one day: last week. owners 
of private waters do not like to mention their successes: 
it gives away too much to. the local poachers. Lake 
Webb, Weld, Me., Fish and Game Association, held its 
annual meeting Saturday evening, April 8, and elected 
the following board of directors: E. W. Pratt, R. E. 
Scamman, J. A. Witham, A. M. Child, H. A. Coburn; H. 
M. Barrett, C. G. Dummer, F. S. Schofield and R. G. 
Dummer. The directors were to have a business meet- 
ing Saturday evening, April 15. SPECIAL. 


In the Pound-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER, 


THE trout season on Long Island has been dull so far, 
It opened on March 29, and will open in the rest of the 
State of New York on the 16th. The weather has been 
raw, rain fog and east wind, conditions favorable ‘for 
bringing on rheumatism, but not calculated to awake the 
appetite of a trout. A few trout were taken on Long 
Island by those who will fish on the opening day if they 
do not wet a line again all summer. They remind one of 
the “farstnighters” .at a New York theatre. There are 
probably two thousand persons in New York City who 
never visit a theatre except on the first night of the pre- 
sentation of a new play, and they are disconsolate when 
two new plays are presented on the same night. Their 
faces are familiar at the box offices, and they know each 
other by sight; they have one trait in common and that 
is all. There are such anglers, in New York City, at 
least, and it is their boast that they have not missed an 
opening day in a certain number of years, and they can 
tell you how the weather was on the opening day « 
dozen years ago, who fished and what the catch was. 

This is simply a fad, like the first-night theatre fa:. 
the collection of postage stamps or knot-holes. It is not 
a legitimate subject for ridicule, because some of us de 
not care for that sort of thing. Some twenty years ago 
more or less, the law for long Island trout opened on 
March 1, and I have known men to go there and fish 
in the teeth of a howling gale, when their lines were 
coated with ice, and they were clad in ulsters. If a man 
considers this to be sport, who shall say him nay? Men 
have pursued the musk-ox and the barren ground cari- 
bou into the Arctic circle, where they could barely find 
food for their dogs, on which: their lives depended, and 
suffered hunger to the point of starvation, and called it 
sport. Some of them wrote books of their adventures, 
but a book would not compensate for the suffering; there 
was the dare-devil spirit of the Vikings behind it all, 
and perhaps this spirit, in a lesser degree, animates the 
trout fisher who disdains all discomforts. 

Men not only look at things differently, but the same 
man will view them in different lights as he gets older, 
and therefore we should let every fellow seek his pleas- 
ure in his own way, within legal bounds. Forty years 
ago the question of physical discomfort, to me, was not 
a factor in any proposed sport; to-day it is the prime 
one. Then, to tote solbs. of venison and a tolb. rifle for 
ten miles, with clothing wet through and frozen on the 
outside, was a mere incident that enhanced the sport; to- 
day the game would not be worth the ice, and both veni- 
son and rifle would be thrown away and never be re- 
gretted. Fifty years ago I stripped and swam through 
floating ice about 1ooyds for a mallard, and was in the 
icy water nearly half an hour; but I got my duck and 
thought nothing of it then. To-day that bird would rep- 
resent half a dollar; then it was invaluable, and I woul: 
risk life for it, although the risk was not thought 0f. 
To-day such an exposure, if I would make it, would end 
up with muffled drums and “three rounds blank.” 

As the melancholy Jacques says: 


“And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 


Buying Fish to Take Home. 


We are built on different lines. This is not stated as 
a new or a startling proposition, because men have be- 
come familiar with this fact in centuries long agone. 
They have also observed that the same rule which gov- 
erns men may also be applied to wives. As one who has 
had much experience in angling, as well as in other de- 
partments of life, let me say to young anglers, tell all 
the fishing yarns you can invent at the club or to the 
sitters around the country grocery, but be dead square 
with your wife. If you have that false idea that it is 
disgraceful to come home without a fish after a day’s 
angling, banish it and tell the truth. Many of us have 
fished with success varying from a grand catch to little 
or nothing. There is nothing to be ashamed of in com- 
ing home empty-handed; many hunters of big and small 
game do it. 

We have all done it since the days of St. Peter, who 
said: “We have toiled all night and. caught nothing.” 

This had just been written when in came my neigh- 
bor, Mr. P. C. Macevoy, with a story of a man who 
had been fishing and caught soci. bet was disposed to 
deceive his wife by buying some fish on his way home. 
It was not an unusual case, but his story moved me to 
put it in rhyme, and here it is; it seems best to call it 





An Angler’s Pipes. 
= The angler hastened toward the brook, 
ahd As the brown thrush piped its lay. 
= He sorted his flies of gaudy dies, 


= And guessed what his creel would weigh. 


His flies fell light on the waters bright, 
; While a robin piped a tane; 
. But none of his flies could coax a rise, 
And the sun was marking noon. 


So he dropt his reel in the empty creel, 


And sadly piped his eye; id 
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Then, as he thought where fish could be bought, 
His whistle replaced the sigh. 


“Oh, Molly,” said he, “If you could but see”; 
(And Molly was piping him off), 

“How the trout would rise at the poorest flies”; 
The rest was lost in a cough. 


“Yes, dear,” said she, “now give them to me”; 
(John started to fill his pipe). 

“Why these aren’t trout!” so Molly did shout, 
“And, darling, they’re rather ripe.” 


After reading these verses to Macevoy, he mumbled: 
“Um—um—piped his eye; it’s all right, but what do 
you mean by that?” 

“Mac, my boy, if you were familiar with that old 
English punster, Tom Hood, who wrote,— 


“He went and told the sexton 
And the sexton tolled the bell.” 


“You would also remember his equally good pun of 


“First the bo’s’n eyed his pipe 
And then he piped his eye.” 


“Which in nautical lingo signifies weeping.” But Mac- 
evoy could stand no more of this and had gone before 
the sentence was finished. He knows a good thing when 
he sees it, but he did not have his glasses with him. 


Puns. 


Quoting from Tom Hood, the great English punster, 
brings up that statement, made by somebody, that. ‘a 
pun is the lowest form of wit,” and the reply of some 
other somebody, “Therefore it is the foundation of. al! 
wit.” Our American punster, John G. Saxe, proved this 
to the satisfaction of some of us, but space forbids quo- 
tations. Here are two things which may not be puns. 
but if not they may be put under the head of tautology. 
The first has no relation to fish, but the second one has, 
and so they are given. 

Once some fellow wrote on the correct repetition of 
words, and chose the word “that,” saying: “I say that 
that ‘that’ that that man. used was superfluous.” This 
was pasted in my scrap-book and under it I wrote: “He 
has five words in his string, but I can go him three bet 
ter in this line: ‘Of all the smelts that I ever smelt, I 
never smelt a smelt that smelt as that smelt smelt.’” Not 
the same word in consecutive repetition, but ’twill pass 
in a crowd, As the systematic name of the smelt is 
Osmerus, which, if Prof. Jordan’s Greek is correct, means 
odorous, then I can imagine some learned ichthyic duf- 
fer paraphrasing this thus: “Of all the osmerus that ever 
I osmered,” etc. 

To me a bit of nonsense, either to read or write it, is 
a safety valve—it takes a man outside his self and breaks 
up the bad habit of continuous thought. Someone 
wrote: 


“With curious art the brain, too finely wrought, 
Preys on itself, and is destroyed by thought.” 


This is from the scrap-book before mentioned, where 
wit and wisdom jostle each other. There may be minds 
which do not need: relaxation, but the little one which 7 
lug around can stand any given quantity of it. The 
mad-houses are filled with people who never relaxed the 
bowstring of thought. “No, no, that way madness lies.” 


The Antiquity of Fly-Fishing. 


_Itisa ~— fact that the modern Egyptians are 
ignorant of fly-fishing, at least Wilkinson tells us so in 
his “Egypt”; yet paintings show that it was practiced 
among the Egyptian gentry as far back as the days ui 
the Ptolomies. The ruined cities of Thebes and Beni 
Hassan abound in pictures of fishing, some with the 
fly and others with the spear. Among the remains of an- 
cient Nimroud, which is the modern name of the Assy- 
rian city of Calah, on the east side of the Tigris, a few 
miles above the mouth of the upper Zab, there is a paint- 
ing of an angler with his rod in hand, fish by his side, 
and near his feet is a creel said to be of willow and ex- 
actly the same as those we sling on our shoulders to 
carry our fish in to-day. 

Verily, there is little that is new under the sun, unless 
it may be the X-rays and wireless telegraphy, and there 
is no telling but what some Egyptologist may dig these 
things from under the pyramids. 

e know from the paintings that the Egyptians !a 
vored the trident spear, throwing it from the bank of 
canal or river, or in a boat of papyrus, but it is not ger- 
erally known that they used the artificial fly. 

Just how long the Japanese have been fly-fishers is « 
question.. L have some wonderfully delicate flies from 
Japan, the tiniest midgets, that danced in a cloud before 
your face on a spring day, tied on the most minute of 
hooks: with a snell of horse-hair. 


Midges. 

The above paragraph brings up the question of these 
dancing midges. don’t know what they are; no man 
knows. Of course they are catalogued by some bugolo- 
gist and given a double-jointed name twenty times longer 
than they are, but when you have that all tucked away 
under your hat you are no wiser. 

The snow is hardly off before there are bunches of 
these things; they gather in bunches of a bushel or so, 
and play tag in a nuptial sort of way, and in a few days 
they are no more. With them it’s a short life and a merry 
one; eggs are laid in or about the spring water, and so 
the round goes on. 

The particular midges here referred to are not the 
biting “no-see-ums,” black flies or other pests. They 
play in the sun for a few days in early spring, procreate 
and die. The curious thing about them is that they will 
accompany a man, keeping ahout his head and dancing 
in front of his face and yet have no bloodthirsty designs 
on him. The larva of one of these gnats, for no douht 
there are others, may be found on the crest of a dam in 
the swiftest of water; a small worm with a hard head, 
and if detached will spin a thread and work back by it. 
Later it makes a pupa case on the dam. Any trout 
culturist can find it in summer, and years ago a maa 
given to sensation, a sort of “yellow” fishculturist, made 
the-startling announcement that there was a “web wortn,” 
which spun a web to catch trout. It merely spins a 
single thread, which enables it to get back to a place of 
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safety, for no fish can get it where the waters are pouring 
over a dam, and as long as it can maintain its position 
there-it is safe. 


Curiosities in the Tackle Shops. 


Every dealer in fishing tackle is compelled to keep a 
lot of freak things, and they are queerer than the wood 
bone and iron hooks of the Eskimos. Last summer I 
fished for striped bass with the late: Jeremiah Sullivan, on 
the north shore of Long Island Sound, from New 
Rochelle some ten miles east. We had a boatman and 
the best of sand and blood worms; fished all day and 
never caught a fish. Yet it was a grand day. Jerry had 
grown up in the tackle business from the store of the 
original Conroy, in Fulton street, and had fished witi 
Genio C. Scott, of the elder lot of anglers, and was a 
frequent companion of Mr. G. P. Morisini, one of the 
best of striped bass angler about New York to-day. Few 
were the New York City anglers who did not know 
honest “Jerry” Sullivan, who died a few weeks ago, hav- 
ing been eighteen years with Conroy. 

As the boatman rowed along over ground where many 
good bass had been taken a few days before, and were 
taken a few days afterward, I said: “Jerry, I’ve plugged 
along with such tackle as I have been accustomed to use 
for different fishes, but often wonder at things which I 
see in the showcases. Those artificial mice, rubber frogs, 
dobsons, and, most of all, rubber-angleworms. Do they 
really catch fish?” 

“O, yes, suckers,” and he reeled in to clear his hook of 
weeds. Then he added: “Pardon me; I thought I had 
a strike, and will modify my statement by saying that 
there is a demand for these things; other firms keep 
them, and we must It is possible that the rubber mice 
and frogs may be more or less effective, because they are 
put in motion; but no fish would touch a rubber worm or 
a dobson, because they don’t smell right.” 

“Then you think a fish is prompted to take a bait 
more by smell than sight?” 

Jerry replaced some blood worms which the weeds had 
torn off, and then replied: ‘Not a. surface lure, like a 
fly or a spoon, where the motion attracts the fish, but 
when a man is still-fishing with bait it would be a fool 
fish which would take a bit of rubber fora worm. Boys 
are attracted by these things; old boys, too, who know 
no better, and I sell them unless they should ask if they 
are good, when I tell them the truth.” 

“Then you do not offer advice.” 

“Never; I might get a rebuke if I did. If a person 
asks for an article, it is fair to suppose that he knows 
what he wants; but if he thinks that I may know more 
of the use of some fancy article than he does, and asks 
for an opinion on it, he gets it. The tackle stores keep 
lots of fancy things, got up like Peter Pindar’s razors, to 
sell. Things that an angler of experience would only 
leok at as curiosities, just as he would regard strange 
coins which represent no value to him.” 

I was gradually leading Jerry to two things, about 
which I had curiosity. While the average angler has 
his own notions of things and gets the ideas of the few 
friends that he fishes with, his field of observation is 
small compared to that of a man who sells fishing tackle 
and talks with a hundred or more men each day, experi- 
enced anglers with differing views concerning some de- 
tails of their tackle; old fishing cranks who want some- 
thing different from anything on the market; young fish- 
ing cranks who once fished with some guide in the wil- 
derness and who know more about fishing tackle than the 
veteran angler or dealer, and the honest man, who 
knows about what he wants, but realizes that he has not 
had much experience and asks advice of the merchant. 


Automatic Reels. 


With all this in mind the talk had been led to the 
point where I asked: ‘What is your opinion of auto- 
matic reels? There are several on the market, and I 
only refer to the principle on which they work, and not 
to any maker. Do they sell well?” 

“Confound these blood worms; that one bit me; they’re 
getting scarce, and we will have to use more sand worms. 
O, yes; you asked a question. Well, the salt-water 
anglers won’t use them; a few are sold to trout fisher- 
men about New York, but they are more popular inland. 
You saw the trout reel I used last spring; that tells what 
kind of a reel I prefer. What is your opinion?” 

This was a natural, if unexpected, question, and was 
answered thus* “Like you, I find these reels more popu- 
lar in central New York then elsewhere; some anglers 
swear by them—good anglers, too—but, Jerry, there are 
things about them that prohibit their use on my ro‘. 
They are constructed on the principle of the Hartshorn 
window-shade roller—the more line you reel off the 
stronger the spring acts, and the more you reel in the 
weaker the spring. This is all right on a window-shade, 
where a few feet is the limit of its work, but 6oft of line 
is another thing. Then, my boy, it is silent. About 
half the enjoyment of trout or bass fishing is the song of 
the reel, simulating the exultant chirr of the kingfisher 
after a dive of more or less success; a reel without a click 
has no charm for me.” 

Jerry was evidently annoyed; he had invited me to his 
favorite grounds for striped bass and the day was blank. 
Perspiration was on his forehead, but I laughed at our 
non-success and told him that next year, when he should 
be my guest on the same day and grounds, there might 
be no fish taken, but there was a hope that the outing 
would be as agreeable as that of to-day. 

He said: “Your first objection is a sound one: the 
spring weakens as it reels in and there is no such thing 
as the ‘escapement’ of a watch to regulate this; and ii 
one should be invented, there would still be your secon i 
objection, which is entirely sentimental. Izaak Walton 
never knew a click reel; he enjoyed fishing, as we read. 
Why do you demand a click on your trout and bass reel 
and not on the multiplier that you are to-day using for 
striped bass?” 

The question was superfluous. for no man knew bet- 
ter than “Jerry” Sullivan that a “click” is not only a 
check on a fast running line, but also indicates the 
speed at which the line is running. He also knew that 
the “song of the reel” is the sweetest of all songs to the 
angler. But he was answered on these lines. and when 
he turned and put a question which unexpectedly put me 
on the defensive, I replied; “You will not deny, Jerry, 
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that we fish for sport. As boys we found our greatest 
sport in using hand-lines and pulling in fish hand-under- 
hand, Then came the use of rods and reels and the wind- 
ing in of fighting fish. To me, the enjoyment of trout 
fishing is the reeling in, on a click reel, of a fighting trou’, 
and as for a spring on my rod taking in this trout, why, 
I'd as soon signal to a steam engine on the bank tu 
pull it ‘in. I want to feel every bit of tremulo on both 
hands; the exquisite throbbing of the rod and its elec- 
tric effect on the crank of the reel, as well as hearing its 
song.” 

Poor Jerry! He had laid out to give me a grand day’s 
fishing and had failed so far as fish were concerned. All 
sportsmen have had such experiences if they have lived 
long. They know of good grounds for fish or game, 
where they often have fine sport, but it’s ten to one that 
the day is blank when they write a friend to fish or shoot 


with them. 
About Rods. 


“Jerry,” said I, “there are rods that I would not have 
found among my effects when I leave earthly waters to 
try those of the Styx; and if we are to use the ghosts of 
our departed rods on those misty shores, it is sure that 
none of the rat-traps will be seen in our hands by the 
shades of angling friends gone before.” 

Jerry looked up and remarked: “In the natural course 
of things you should be there to greet me, but nothing 
is more uncertain. If you refer to split bamboo rods in 
the department stores at 99 cents, a sum that would not 
cover the cost of the ferules on a good rod, it is safe to 
say that we will not be ashamed to have all the anglers 
from Izaak Walton down to a Jamaica Bay flounder 
fisherman inspect our rods.” 

The “natural course of things” did not work out in this 
case, and Jerry died last month of acute pneumonia. [ez 
had a wealth of anecdote of the older New York anglers, 
whom he knew as a boy, and many of whom he fished 
with. Once I asked the late Genio C. Scott, author of 
“Fishing in American Waters,”’ now out of print, about 
the proper style of hook for taking lake trout, and he 
replied: “There is a hook made for those fish which is 
long in the bend but short in the point; but you had 
better go and consult Jerry Sullivan.” 


Auf Wiedersehen. 


An old song says: “Say au revoir, but not good- 
bye,” and an older ballad tells in the most doleful of 
metres: 


“Farewell, farewell, is a lonesome sound 
And is oftimes heard with a sigh; 

But give to me that good old word 
That comes from the heart, ‘good-bye.’ "’ 


The time has come for me to say something of this 
kind, but there is nothing in the French “au revoir” or 
the English “good-bye,” which is a corruption of “God 
be with you,” which appeals to me like the German “un- 
til we meet again.” 

There had been a sort of a dream that I should go to 
take charge of a great trout preserve in Wisconsin. The 
dream spread out over two years, as dreams alwa,s 
spread, and then somehow it narrowed down to a dat-. 
The date was somewhere in the coming June—and things 
were getting brisk, with some April lectures and a new 
fishcultural book to see through the press; but, when a 
telegram came with orders to start on April 15, there was 
no margin. Therefore, all correspondents are herel»y 
notified that my personal address for one year—the con- 
tract is for one year only—will be Brule, Douglas county, 
Wis. 

This place is in a wilderness where bears, deer, wil.J- 
cats, sharp-tailed grouse and other beasts may polish my 
bones, but I will go and face the sharp tails of tie 
grouse, and between dropping a line to the trout may 
drop a few lines to Forest AND STREAM. So—auf 
wiedersehen. FreD MATHER. 


Old Shad Times in Connecticut. 


ALLUSION is frequently made at this season, when Shad 
begin to run in the Connecticut River, to the time when 
shad were so abundant there as to sell for a penny 
apiece. In the New York Herald of April 9 the writer 
was quoted in regard to some historical reminiscences and 
data which he published some years ago. The same were 
obtained, I may say, by laborious investigation of public 
documents during a summer sojourn at Old Hadley, in 
the Connectivut River Valley. and are in all respects 
authentic and official. One of the most voluminous of 
these references is Sylvester Judge’s sketch of Old Had- 
ley, which is available at the local libraries at Hadley and 
Northampton. I am surprised, therefore, to read in the 
Forest AND StrEAM of April 13 that “no authentic data 
exist,” and to note the intimation that these old state- 
ments regarding the glut of salmon, shad and canvas- 
back ducks, are so nearly obsolete as to come within the 
réalm of myths. CHARLES HALLOCK. 

[The gluts of salmon and shad and ducks are not 
mythical ; but did the fish or the fowl figure in apprentices’ 
indentures as articles of food from which for certain stipu- 
lated days they were to have relief?] 


Jeremiah Sullivan. 

Tue late Jeremiah Sullivan, for many years associated 
with Mr. T. J. Conroy in the fishing tackle business in 
New York, had been with Mr. Conroy for eighteen years, 
during which time he made many friends among the 
anglers of New York who had dealings with him, and all 
will be grieved to learn of his death. Mr. Sullivan was 
thirty-eight years old, and up to the time of his illness 
was in perfect health, and frequently found time to leave 
his business for a few days’ fishing with some of the local 
salt-water fishermen, among whom he was particularly 
well known and respected. 


“Children Together.” 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co.: 

Dear Sir—Find enclosed 25 cents for one copy of “Game Laws :n 
Brief and Woodcraft Magazine,” to be sent to the following ad 
dress. We can’t get es without Forest anp Stream. We 
were children together, and I am only four years the older; but 
my brother took it, and our mother read aloud the stories after 
we were in bed. How well I remember one evening she came 
across the word “‘cuss,” and the little lecture we got; but she kept 
reading just the same, } 72, 
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Fishes of Hudson Bay and Strait. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK. 


In 1884 Mr. Charles R. Tuttle was historian of the 
Canadian Government expedition sent to Hudson Bay 
and Strait to determine the period of open navigation, a3 
bearing upon the question of the proposed Hudson Bay 
route. In his published record he devotes considerable 
space to the economic fishes of those waters, and after 
stating that cod swarm in Ungara Bay and all along the 
north Labrador coast in quantities so vast that a schoon- 
er may be loaded in a few days in any of the inlets, he 
remarks that, if any person wishes to see Salmo salar 
in perfection “he should go to the rivers and brooks and 
torrents and leaping, dashing, foaming streams which 
everywhere empty their turbulent waters into Hudson 
Strait. * * * There dwell the salmon in their virgiz 
beauty.” They abound in such numbers that a ship can 
be loaded with them in a few days; and even at the date 
named, which was fifteen years ago, the Hudson Bay 
Company maintained a fishery at Ungara Bay and 
shipped a 1efrigerator steamship load every year to the 
eld country. This information will astonish those who 
imagine the shores of that Arctic channel to be only a 
tenantless terra incognita, 

Sea trout are even more plentiful than the salmon, and 
nearly as large up there, being a little longer, but not 
quite so stout, according to Tuttle. By some ichthyolo- 
gists they are designated as spotted salmon, or Hearne’s 
salmon, and Dr. Robt. Bell, chief of the Dominion Sur- 
vey, speaks of them as Hearne’s salmon in a private let- 
ter to the writer under date of March 26, 1890. He says: 
“They do not go over 1olbs. weight, but are the perfec- 
tion of all salmon for flavor.” This weight would be 
marvellous to fishermen on the Bay Chaleur and River 
St. Lawrence tributaries, where the average is perhaps 
4lbs. In many places the Hudson’s Bay Company carry 
on extensive sea trout fisheries by means of simple traps, 
which they set in the shallow streams when the tide rises 
some 10 or 12{t. At ebb tide thousands are found 
secured in these nets. They are salted in casks or bar- 
rels and shipped to England. The Eskimos spear them 
in spring and early summer, and consider them a great 
luxury. 

Salmo salar are abundant in the Koksak and Georges 
rivers, and in all affluents of Ungara Bay, and thence 
down along the whole Labrador coast. But to the west 
ward of Ungara it is replaced by the Hearne’s salmon, 
which occurs all around the Hudson Bay proper and 
along the south side of Hudson Strait to Bay of Hope’s 
Advance, but not in James Bay, which is a southward 
projection of Hudson Bay. 3 

Still another species, the Arctic salmon, begins at a 
point on the mainland of the continent about Wager In- 
let, The same is found in the Coppermine, Baele’s River 
and Great Fish River. They are netted around Melville 
Peninsula and westward, and it is said also on the shores 
of Baffin Land. which is an archipelago of islands. 

On the Pacific Coast this Arctic salmon is in its turn 
replaced by the five recognized species of oncorhynchus, 
which occur from Kotzebue Sound southward. J 

A species of salmon allig¢d to the whitefish is the 
inconnu of the Mackenzie River, but a sorry fish it is for 
eating, or for any other purpose whatever. 

Dr. Bell says that nothing worth mentioning has ever 
been published regarding the fishes of Hudson Bay, 
though a considerable porpoise and walrus fishery is ca:- 
ried on around Marble Island, at the mouth of the bay, 
and the oil product is rendered at Fort Churchill, at its 
head, where there are also three refineries. 





A Late Season. 


Quenec, April 14.—The angler in Canada requires a 
good stock of patience this spring—if one can call it spring 
with 8ft. of snow piled by the roadsides and 2ft. on the 


- level. Not even the oldest inhabitant can retnember iv 
ave seen so much snow upon the ground here :«_the 
middle of April as there is at the present time. Last 


year at this season the dust was flying upon even the 
country roads in the vicinity of Quebec. So it was at 
Roberval, upon the shores of Lake St. John. Now the 
ice is thick upon the lake, and the snow in the surround- 
ing country is as deep as it is in the environs of Quebec. 
This will furnish some idea of how late the fishing season 
is likely to open this year in this part of Canada. Last 
year was an exceptionally early season, and yet on either 
the 1st or 2d of May both General Henry, U. S. Consul 
here, and the writer, whipped Lake Beauport diligent!y 
without obtaining a rise, and fished some of the Bernard 
Club lakes in Maskinonge county a week later with not 
much better success so far as the fly-fishing was con- 
cerned. Of course, the snow and ice will disappear very 
quickly when the really warm weather sets in, but good 
fishing must now be very late, for all the lakes and 
streams will be exceptionally high, and heavy floods are 
anticipated in most parts of Canada. The abundance of 
snow water runnig down, for sometime after the thaw, is 
practically over, will naturally deter the trout from sur- 
face feeding until still later in the season, when the waier 
in the streams and lakes reaches its normal mid-May tem- 
perature. I have several inquiries from friends in the 
United States respecting spring fishing, but it is naturz!iv 
impossible at present, with the ground covered with snow, 
and ice still on all the lakes, to offer any definite advice. 
I am certainly under the impression, for reasons already 
given, that there will not be much May fishing with the 
fly, this season in the Lake St. John country, certainly 
not before the last week of the month. But as the season 
progresses and the thaw advances, I will endeavo- to kvep 
the readers of Forest aNp STREAM thoroughly posted, for 
nobody in Canada would like to see American anglers in 
search of sport, coming here at. the wrong time for it. 
At present it looks as if the best of Canadian spring 
angling will be had this year in the month of June. 
Ouananiche fishing in the Grand Discharge will scarcely 
be at its best until the latter half of the month, for the 
late thaw and abundance of snow still in the woods wil! 
raise Lake St. John in May to much more than its 
ordinary spring level, and the fishing -is never good in 
the Grand Discharge until the water in the lake has 
fallen to a lower level. But it is likely thet for three 
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weeks or a month prior to the opening of the season in 
the Discharge, ouananiche will be taken freely in Lake 
St. John, almost as early, in fact, as fontinalis furnishes 
sport for fly-fishermen in the various streams and lakes. 
between Quebec and Lake St. John. . 

E. T. D. Campers. 





Hints and Points. 


Satem, Mass., April 4.-—We readers of Forest AND 
StreAM have from time to time come into possession of 
valuable information which ought to be imparted to all 
the brotherhood of sportsmen. In particular we know of 
certain valuable remedies for sickness and wounds, snake 
bites, etc. For instance, a friend of mine was bitten by 
a rattlesnake, and having learned that alum taken inter- 
nally was a sure cure, he procured some a few moments 
after having been bitten by the snake, and although he 
became unconscious for a time, yet he shortly recovered. 
I had an opportunity to test a peculiar remedy for scalds 
and burns. While camping in the woods of Maine and 
suffering from a severe scalded hand and having nothing 
better to apply, I used some black-fly ointment, which 
gave almost instant: relief. Since that time it has been 
used in very many cases, and found to be, without any 
doubt, the surest and most reliable remedy for burns ever 
tried. I enclose a recipe for this which has just been dis- 
covered in an old diary. 


Remedy for Black Flies. 


One-half ownce oil of tar; 14drs. oil of clove; “oz. oil 
of pennyroyal; 1!40z. spirits of camphor; 2drs. of am- 
monia water; 10z. castor oil; olive oil enough to make the 
whole quantity 80z. 

I trust that some interest may be awakened on these 
lines among the readers of Forest AND STREAM, and that 
others may be prompted to give other hints and wrinkles. 
and receipts. N. C. Locke. 





New Jersey Coast Fishing. 


Asspury Park, N. J., April 14.—But little success has 
attended the efforts of anglers in this section so far as 
salt water fishing is concerned. A few ling have been 
taken from the piers and some flounders from the tidal 
streams. Perch are beginning to make their presence 
known in the head-waters of the Manasquan and are ever 
welcome to the enthusiastic. First-class sport can be had! 
with fly rod when they are taking the hook freely. The 
sucker seems to be more than usually abundant in several 
streams and is now taking the hook in his usual clumsy 
manner. Nevertheless he is ever welcome to a large con- 
tingent. as his memory is linked with reviews of pleasant. 
wanderings through meadow and glen. 

But little has been done along the trout streams, as the 
very hackward weather has kept the sport in abeyance, 
and those who have ventured have met with but meagre 
success. Dr. H. S. Kinmonth has been out twice, and 
while meeting with some success each time, reports the 
streams in bad condition and the fish unusually small in 
size. Parties living in the immediate vicinity of the 
waters say that great quantities of trout perished during 
the nast winter, owing presumably to the severity of the 
weather and the very shallow streams. 

Leonarp Hutt. 


Che Kennel. 


— + 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


April 18-21.—Cincinnati, O.—Bench show of Dog Owners’ Pro- 
tective Association of Cincinnati. 





April 26-29.—Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore Kennel Club’s third 
annual show. 
May 3-6.—San Francisco, Cal.—San Francisco, Kennel  Club’s 


third annual show. 
Sept. 4-7.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
ciation’s eleventh annual show. 
Nov. 22-24.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 6.—Bicknell, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club’s trials. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club's tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells. Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14.—Washington. C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s 
trials. C. F. Raughn. Sec’y. 

Dec. &.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club's trials. 
W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 


Dog Sense. 


Stittwater, N. Y., March 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Fred Mather is all right. I glory in his spunk. 
When he maintains that animals have reasoning power, I 
think he knows where he stands, as his several illustra- 
tions in your issue of Feb. 25 plainly show. 

It puzzles me that one can give a dog no more credit 
for his thoughtfulness than if he were a piece*of ma- 
chinery. 

For instance, take three pups all from the same litter 
and admit that all are endowed with the same degree of 
instinct. One year later there will be one of them 
that you will prize higher than the rest. Why? - Simply 
becafise he is the smarter of the three. Did instinct de- 
velop in him more than in the other two? 

I have an Irish setter that I frequently keep chained 
under a shed near the house. One day a neighbor leit 
two eggs lying in a wheelbarrow within reach of the dog. 
Upon the man’s return the dog, expecting to be patted, 
perhaps, put his feet on the barrow, overturning it and 
breaking the eggs, after which he proceeded to lap 
them up. 

A few days after that, when he was unchained, I saw 
him coming from that neighbor’s hencoop, with an 
in his month. When he saw me he crouched iow in the 
grass and carefully let the egg roll to the ground. He 
had never been punished for anything of the kind, yet how 

did he know that he was doing wrong; and why was he so 
careful not to break the egg? If that had been a bone er 
a ball his teeth prints would have been left in it. 


. 
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I think that he remembered how those eggs broke on 
falling from the "barrow, and he thought Mis punishment 
would be mitigated if he gave up the stolen property un- 
‘broken. 

I will think until it is disproven that instinct is the 
mother of knowledge; and knowledge the mother of wis- 
‘dom and reason, 

Leer is instinctive; hence, it pilots us to knowl- 
edge. 

With full knowledge of two different routes to a city 
you wish to reach, one rough and hilly, the other smooth 
and easy to travel, which would you take? Why, with 
meen born of knowledge you would choose the easier 
route. 

Then, after entering the city, you think you need a 
shave. You look around as you meander along; and 
finally you observe a striped pole on the sidewalk ahead. 
You will think, “There is a barber shop. I can get a 
shave there.” Now, how do you know you can, as you 
have not tried yet? You simply reason that you can, be- 
‘cause you have the knowledge that barbers do have such 
signs, and there must be a shop represented by that one. 
_ I liken instinct to a root, and curiosity to a plant grow- 
ing from it, and knowledge, wisdom and reason are pro- 
ducts of that plant. Can you see it that way? 

I believe that any form of animal life that can be taught 
to mind must reason ere they obey: If they do not, then 
tell me, someone, why do they obey? 

_Why does a dog crouch before his master when he has 
‘disobeyed? Simply because he reasons that punishment 
is liable to follow disobedience. He also has a knowledge 
of his master’s tender feelings, as well as the wisdom to 
touch those tender feelings if he can by his ardent dis- 
play ‘foo 

said Fred was “all right,” but—I mean—pretty near 
all right. When, as I read his fox hunting Serreink. I 
came to where his dog came up to him “wet with perspira- 
tion” I paused. He can get a big price for his perspiring 
dog. Cuas. H. Sone. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

The other day with a friend I took the dogs and, went 
out into the woods. We took our way to one or two like- 
ly places, and at the first one, an old apple tree, got a 
point on an old partridge which was eking out a scanty 
subsistence on the seeds of the dried-up fruit. She didn’t 
stay long, for the crunching snow was too sure a warning. 
But after both barrels [imaginary] we marked her down 
—ours, if it had been dear old October. Next, we visited 
a sure place for woodcock and found two. Just imagine 
old aristocrat on his uppers, and no coal in the cellar. 
The first one was a good-looking old gentleman; and Lee 
found and pointed him three times before he left. It was 
amusing to see the dogs look up the bare spots—wonder- 
ful how they certainly reason it all out. 

Here is a little dog story about a dog of mine—but that 
makes no difference—I always admit of others. Lee has 
used a certain chair for his bed ever since we have had 
him. The chair was covered with a lounge cover. A dav 
or two ago we sent the chair away for recovering. At 
night Lee could not find his chair. He inquired of the cac 
and the baby where it had gone, and coaxed us to help him 
find it. He searched the house; but all he could find 
was the cover, which hung on a line in the back kitchen. 
So, while we were getting ready for bed, in he walked, 
dragging the cover. He put it down over near where his 
chair should have been, and then lay down on it and 
went to sleep. Reason? Instinct? or just dumb luck? 

E. D. 





Brunswick Fur Club. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Brunswick Fur Club was 
held at Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, on April 4. President 
O: F. Joslin presided, and twenty-two members were 
present. The following gentlemen were elected to active 
membership: B. N. Hamlin, Horace F. Fuller, L. W. 
Campbell, B. P. Williamson, C. J. Prouty, Geo. W. 
Jacques, C. F. Harris, Wm. H. Simonds, J. T. Flan- 
nelly. The report of the committee on the revision of the 
constitution and running rules was accepted. It was 
voted to hold the field trials at Barre, Mass., during the 
week of Oct. 16. A vote of thanks was extended. to 
President Joslin for his generous present of $50 to the 
«lub. Adjourned. BraprorD S. Turpin, Sec’y. 


Pachting. 
Yacht Designing.—XXVIIL. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
(Continued from tage 275, April 8.) 


_ THE proper manipulation of the drafting instruments 
is but a small matter compared with the larger problems 
of naval architecture which are involved in yacht design- 
ing; but it is nevertheless indispensable. The requisite 
degree of skill can only be acquired by study and prac- 
tice, if possible under a competent instructor. No writ- 
ten directions can fully take the place of personal instruc- 
tion, but at the same time the latter is beyond the reach 
of many. The general series of operations are: plot- 
ting, pencilling in, inking, tracing, and in some cases 
tinting or shading. Every line of a drawing is depend- 
ent on one or more points, these being first located and 
the line drawn to or through them. These points are 
minute dots, made with a pencil having a sharp conica: 
point. In Fig. 63 the scale is shown held by the tinger. 
cf the left hand, while the two points marking the extrem- 
ities of the proposed line are made with a conically point- 
ed pencil. The other pencil shown on the paper under 
the left hand has a chisel point, broad and flat on both 
sides—something like a duck’s bill. It is impossible to 
make a fine dot with such a point, but for drawing a long 
line it is much superior to the round point. Two pencils 
may be used, one with each style of point, or one pencil 
may be sharpened on both ends. The double-ended 
pencils with movable leads are convenient, one end béing 
used for plotting and the other for drawing lines. In 
Fig. 64 the two hands are shown, one holding the tri- 
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angle and the other with the pencil held lightly between 
the thumb and first and second fingets, drawing the re- 

wired litte. The ruler is held firmly by the left harid; 
if it be a T square, the head is held tight against the left 
edge of the drawing board. The line is invariably drawn 
along the edge furthest from the body, and this edge 
is placed not directly on but a short distance below the 
point or points which mark the position of the line. A 
space of 1-32 to 1-16in., called daylight is left between the 
point and the edge. The ruler in position, the line is 
drawn by a quick steady motion from left to right. 
Where the T square is used all horizontal lites are drawn 
with it, the vertical and inclined lines beitig put in by 
means of the various triangles. For marine drafting, in 
which many long parallel lines are necessafy, the T square 
may*be replaced by the long straight-edge held in place by 
a conse of flat bricks of lead. It is absolutely essential 
that, however held, the ruler should not move while the 
line, or series of lines if they are parallel, is being drawn. 
In laying out the design in pencil the fewest. possible num- 
ber of lines should be drawn, and each should stop at its 
pevees limit, not continuing indefinitely to be erased 
ater. 

While a certain amount of erasure and change is un- 
avoidable the exact length and position of each line should 
be carefully determined before any attempt is made to 
draw it, even in pencil; the design as a whole should be 
carefully considered so as to avoid the’ necessity for 
changes of the getieral plan, atid the paper shotild be kept 
as clean as possible. The best and quickest work in draft- 
ing is done by careful planning of the design in advance; 
drawing each line in its proper order and exact position 
and shape, and leaving the least possible amount of change 
and cleaning up to be done at the end. In Fig. 65 is shown 
the position of the left hand in holding the triangle 
against another triangle, T square or straight-edge, as it 
is constaantly used in drawing a series of parallel lines, 
as in sectioning. The guide cr fixed triangle is held by 
the thumb and little finger firmly on the paper, the rulin 
triangle is held by the first, second and third fingers, an 
is slid along the requisite distance by a slight movement 
of these fingers. It is a great aid to the draftsman to be 
able to perform this rapidly and certainly, holding the 
guide ruler immovable at all times and alternately moving 
the other the correct distance and then holding it while 
the line is being drawn. A good deal of practice will be 
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Fig. 63. 


required before this can be done. In drawing with eitlier 
pencil or pen, the instrument should be held, not by the 
extreme point, but as high up from the point as possible, 
so as to avoid cramping the fingers and to give a free 
sweep to them. In drawing shoft lines with the triangle 
or set curve as a guide, the pen or pencil is held fiearer 
to the point, the third and little fingers resting on the 
ruler and helping to steady it, as partly shown in Fig. 65. 
In drawing along a batten this is impossible, as the fin- 
gers must be raised well clear of the weights. In draw- 
ing any long line, by the straight-edge or batten, the peu 
is held high up, as in Fig. 66, and the drawing is all done 
from the shoulder rather than the wrist, with a long 
steady sweep of the whole arm. In this work, such as 
the inking in of a sheer line or level line 4ft. long, the 
body should be poised easily and naturally on both feet, 
the weight being thrown on the left foot as the pen starts 
at the left end of the battet, and being transferred to 
both feet and then thrown on the right foot as the end 
of the line is reached. It is no easy matter to ink in a line 
4ft. long, especially on tracing cloth, and leave a hard 
even width of black. 

Sharp tools are essential-to good work; the pencils 
should have a long taper to the wood with about half an 
inch of lead projecting; this point being brought to the 
desired shape, conical or flat, by rubbing on a fine file or 
sandpaper. These should be kept out of the way, at a dis- 
tance fronf paper and instruments, as there will always 
be an abundance of very fine black dust about them. 

The drafting pens should be brought to a round point, 
similar to a duck’s bill, the edges of each blade being just 
sharp enough to avoid cutting thin paper. Sometimes 
the points are worn down so short that it is necessary to 
have them ground by an ‘instrument maker, but if only 
the edges are dull, as often happens with continual use, 
they are sharpened by setting the two points quite close 
together by means of the adjusting screw and _ then 
tickling them up with a small piece of oilstone. The pen 
should be held firmly in one hand, in a good light, and 
carefully rubbed by the stone, held in the other hand, until 
it is seen that the points are of equal length. practically 
semicircular in outline, and each with a keen edge. The 
pen may then be lightly dressed on the edges and out- 
sides of the blades on a piece of very fine emery paper 
held on some flat surface, after which the blades are 
opened until about parallel at the points and the inner 
sides dressed up on the emery paper wrapped around a 
flat piece of wood of.the correct thickness to fit between 
the points. After this the points are closed and whetted 
back and forth over the emery paper in such a manner 
that, the pen being held constantly vertical in one direc- 
tion, the end of the handle described a semicircle and at 
the same time the whole of the semicircular end of each 
blade is brought in contact with the paper. 

After this is done the pen is thoroughly cleansed of all 
oil and dirt, some ink is freshly mixed and the pen 
filled, using a clean steel writing pen for transferring the 


ink from the saucer to the pen. The points are set close 
together and 4 line of medium width is drawn; this 
should be evetily contitiuous from end to end, drying with 
a black gloss if both pen and ink afe right. It may be 
necessary to rub more ink, to get a deepet degree of 
blackness, or to touch up the points of the pen to sectire a 
more even distribution. 

When a good line can be drawn at one stroke. or pos- 
sibly by a second over the first, the pen should be set 
very fine and a thin line drawn, a harder test than the 
first. . After this has been successfully accomplished, the 
screw is loosened and the blades separated to make as 
wide a line as can be drawn, upward of one-eighth of an 





Fig. 64. 


inch. When the pen will draw this cleanly and evenly, 
it may be accepted as in good working condition. In the 
case of the pen points of compasses and bow pens, the sharp- 
ening is a more difficult matter, as the point must be held 
at one particular angle and cannot be held in slightly dif- 
ferent positions, as when the plain pen is held in the 
hand. The most difficult of all pens to sharpen are those 
of the smallest bows of the old pattern, Fig. 45; the new 
bows, Fig. 47, can be handled much more readily and held 
at the best working angle to the paper. 

After a miore or less intimate acquaintance with most of 
the implements of the shipwright, from the spud-wrench, 
old-man and rachet-drill of the shipyard to the planimeter 
and integrator of the drafting room, the writer has no 
hesitation in saying that the drafting pen stands alone 
among ail tools as the most perfect embodiment of the 
inate cussedness of inanimate things. It will not work 
when dull or dirty, and it may not work even when new, 
sharp and clean and properly nourished with good ink. 
There may be some draftsmen who can say why this’is 
so, but to most it is an unfathomable mystery. A pen 
that is gentle and willing one one day may be sulky and 
obstinate on the next under apparently the same condi- 
ticns except that the work is more urgent. The only ef- 
fective remedy for this state of affairs is the possession 
of a goodly stock of pens, which may be of various sizes 
and patterns and thus exactly suited for all varieties of 
work; while some at least of this collection will at any 
given time be in a working humor. 

With the pencil the draftsman may if he choses draw 
a line close to, in fact almost under the lower edge of the 
ruler, but with the pen it is advisable to keep a safe dis- 
tance away from the edge (almost a sixteenth of an inch) 
or the ink may suddenly leave the pen and run over, down 
and urider the ruler. a bad blot following. At the same 
time it is quite possible for the practiced hand to draw an 
ink line, especially a fine one, almost touching the ruler, 
and it is sometimes desirable to do this. 

The pen should if possible be held exactly perpendicu 
lar to the paper, both in the direction of the line and 
tratisversely; but it will often be found that the point 
will work etter if held at a slight angle, the end of the 
handle inclining slightly forward, to the right, or in 
toward the body. Whatever this angle may he at the 
start, it should be maintained for the entire distance, or 
the line will not be parallel with the edge of the ruler. 
but wavy and crooked. If the edge of the ruler is very 
thin, about 1-16in. as in the ordinary set curves, there is 
very little trouble from this cause, but on the other hand 
there is a much greater chance of blotting through the 
cdge of the pen touching the ruler and the latter drawing 
out all the ink. With a thick ruler, of Y%in., as in some 
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straight-edges and T squares, or even of in. as in the 
larger battens, there is much less danger of this blotting, 
but any slight change in the angle of the pen is sure to 
make a crooked line. At the same time the writer at 
least prefers to draw with a thick rather than a thin edge. 

In some cases, as in drawing the very slight curves of 
a boom or mast in a sail plan, a thick ruler may be used 
to advantage, the point of the pen being close to the edge 
at the start, with the upper end inclined outward, from 
the body. As the pen moves ahead, the handle is slightly 
inclined in, the point curving away from the straight 
edge until the swell of the spar is reached, when it is 
‘gradually thrown out until at the end of the line the 
point almost touches the ruler, In this way many lines 
that are not straight, but still of too slight a curvature 
for either the set curves or the spline, may be readily 
drawn. 


In the every-day practice of the draftsman there are. 


three points on which opinions differ as to the best pos- 


sible. methods. In the first place, in the general construc- 
tion of the drawing, the pencilling may be carried on quite 
rapidly, the lines being all drawn in full, not dotted or 
broken, and no special care being taken to stop each at 
its correct ending but leaving more or less pencil work to 
be subsequently erased. In this case it will be necessary 
in the inking to determine the proper nature of each line, 
solid, dotted or broken, as well as its limits, as it is 
drawn, and to use the pen accordingly. In the alternative 
plan each line is put in with the pencil in its-final shape 
and position, so that there is nothing to do in the inking 
but to copy exactly the pencil lines with the pen. This 
method perhaps takes more time in the end than the for- 
mer, but there is no doubt that it is the correct one, and 
the beginner will do well to accustom himself to it. One 
important advantage is that after the pencil drawing is 
once completed by the designer, it may be turned over to 
a comparatively inexperienced’ hand, so far as planning 
and designing go, who will merely copy it mechanically 
with the pen. 

In some cases where this method is followed the draw- 
ing is made with a HHHH pencil instead of HHHHHH 
pencil and is not inked in at all, but .a_ trac- 
ing in ink is taken from it; both for a_ per- 
manent and legible record and for blue printing. In case 
of subsequent alterations in the design, as is often the 
case in machinery, parts of the original drawing are 
erased, new ones pencilled in, and a fresh tracing made. 

Another point is in regard to erasing and cleaning, it 
is the practice of some draftsmen to make no erasures of 
errors or blots during the penciling and only to clean up 
the drawing before inking; while others use every effort 
to keep the drawing correct and clean all the time. This 
latter method may involve some serious erasures, which 
will mar the surface of the paper and interfere with the 
inking; but it is decidedly the better. For one thing, if 
a man stops at once as soon as he has made a blot or an 
error and takes the time to correct it, he is likely to be 
much more careful than if he leaves everything to some 
indefinite time in the future when he will clean up and 
correct everything before inking. We should advise the 
learner to stop as soon as a mistake has been made, either 
in pencil or ink, and to remove all traces of it as fully as 
possible before going on with the work. ; 

The third point concerns the inking in. It is the prac- 
tice, of many to complete the drawing entirely in pencil 
before a line is drawn in ink; while others complete the 
main part of the work only, and ink it in afterward, ad- 
ding various details in pencil. There may be occasional 
conditions which justify this method, but as a rule the 
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Fig. 66. 


drawing should be completetd to the last line in pencil 
before any pen work is begun. 

In default of practice in a good office, or instruction 
under a competent teacher, the learner will have to rely 
on his own ingenuity in planning the most expeditious 
methods of plotting and pencilling: his main construction 
lines, the foundation of his drawing must be correctly 
placed on the paper and must be absolutely accurate in 
their relations to one another; they must also be arranged 
so that distances may be quickly plotted on and measure- 
ments taken from them. Some of the auxiliary lines will 
not appear in the completed drawing, and there may be 
drawn only in part, enough perhaps to give an intersec- 
tion or a tangent. All similar distances should be set off 
and all circles of the same diameter drawn at one setting 
und handling of the dividers or compasses. There are 
many small points of this kind which it is difficult to par- 
ticularize, but which at the same time do much to iessen 
the time and labor of drafting. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Canada Cup. 


As in the case of the 9o-footers, the greatest possible 
secrecy is being maintained as to the dozen yachts build- 
ing for the challenge and defense of the Canada cup, but 
some little news is leaking out. Concerning the Duggan 
boat, the Montreal Gazette says: 

The utmost secrecy pervades Harry Hodson’s yards, 
and will continue for some weeks yet. The cause of all 
the mystery is the building of the 35-footer for the de- 
fense of the Canada cup. The vessel under construction 
is owned by the J. Wilson Morse syndicate of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C., and is being built from designs by Mr. G. 
Herrick Duggan. The particulars are being kept secret. 
The frame, which is of oak and elm, is in position, and 
is kept carefully under lock and key in a sheet iren 
building at the end of Hodson’s wharf. The employes 
have strict orders to keep all curious people at bay. 

The first strake of planking has been placed upon the 
frame, but the work is now at a standstill awaiting the 
shipment of British Columbia cedar for the remainder of 
her planking. As far as can be learned the craft will be 
of extreme lightness and will embody several radical 
changes in the accepted model for 33-footers. In spite of 
the delay in the arrival of planking material, the boat will 
be ready for landing on May 1. The contract calls for the 
delivery of the little vesel complete at the middle of May. 

The public will not be allowed the slightest glimpse of 
the Toronto candidate for the defense of Canada’s cup 
until she slides into the water. 

The following is from the Toronto Globe: 

There will be a Canada cup defender from the Halifax 
design after all, and it won’t be built in Hamilton, either, 
though that hope was entertained but a short time ago. 
The Halifax designer is Mr. H. C. McLeod, general man- 
ager of the Bank of Nova Scotia, who has been very stc- 
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cessful with his productions, both on the ocean and the 
inland lakes. He was formerly the agent of the bank in 
Chicago and was chosen as one of the committee of man- 
agement of the first Canada cup race. The project-of 
building from the design of Mr. McLeod was taken up 
ty Commodore Jarvis on his recent return to the city. 

ith the co-operation of Vice-Commodore J. H. Plum- 
mer, the necessary funds are so far assured that the order 
to begin work on the new boat has been given to Capt. 
Andrews of Oakville, from whose shop Canada was put 
into the water two years ago. 

It is said that this latest decision to add to the number 
of trial yachts has developed another possible boat, mak- 
ing three Toronto defenders in addition to the three 
under way in Hamilton. 

The following is from the New York Tribune: 

A. G. Cuthbert came to New York yesterday to ar- 
range to introduce the alco-vapor launch in Chicago 
waters. The 35-footer Veva, which is being designed 
for Vice-Commodore Peare, of the Chicago Y. C., and 
which is intended to back the international challenge for 
the Canada cup, will be an improved Sylvia. Sylvia has 
taken fourteen first and five seconds out of twenty-one 
races, and in the contests in which she took second place 
she was beaten by her sister yacht, also designed by 
Cuthbert, called Sitaae. It is a singular fact that al- 
though Sylvia was built and raced in 1893, two years be- 
fore Defender appeared, she is the exact counterpart of 
that Herreshoff flyer. except that she is slightly deeper in 
proportion. On being worked out on a scale the princi- 
1 ee. other than draft, are the same within 
an inch. 


Columbia. 


Late last week it was announced officially that Mr. C. 
Oliver Iselin had given to Sec’y Oddie of: the New York 
Y. C. the name Columbia for the cup defender now build- 
ing for Com. Morgan. This news sets at rest the numer- 
ous rumors as to the other names that have been for some 
time current. ' Sufficient work has been done on the top- 
sides of the yacht to confirm the report that they, like the 
bottom, will be of Tobin bronze. The work on all parts 
is progressing steadily, and the yacht will be launched 
early in June. The brass foundry at Warren has been 
leased by the Herreshoffs for the making of the numerous 
* small castings, and work has been begun on a foundry 
as a permanent addition to the Bristol plant. 

The Boston Globe has collected a lot of information 
concerning the sail plan, and though it may not all prove 
correct, it is sufficiently probable to be interesting at the 
present time. P ‘ 





Unless all signs fail and all present indications are 
wholly at fault, there is a big surprise in store for those 
who have confidently predicted an increase of 15 per cent. 
of sail in the new cup defender over the old, and who 
have figured the gain by a rough addition of five or six 
feet all around in the spars of the new boat over those of 
the champion of ’95. 

Although the Globe cannot say so to a certainty, yet the 
information now in its possession as to the spars of the 
new boat leads to the conclusion that the increase in sail 
area will not be over 5 per cent. At the same time the 
information points to a far more effective sail plan in 
this increase of 5 per cent. than in the 15 per cent. in- 
crease given in connection with any so-called “approxim- 
ate” designs. 

The sources of this information cannot be given, for the 
steel gaff and boom are being made in the Herreshoff 
shops under lock and key, and watchmen to guard; while 
the wooden mast, bowsprit, topmast and spinaker pole, 
which are ready for shipment in the shop of the Boston 
Spar Co., at East Boston, are hardly more available for 
observation. Nevertheless, the Globe believes its infor- 
mation to be accurate, even if it upsets some preconceived 
ideas of what was being done. 

According to this information, the spar dimensions are 
as follows, the figures in each case being the limit shown 
by the spars before their final finish: Mast 107ft., boom 
1orft., gaff 65ft., topmast 62ft., bowsprit 38ft., and spin- 
aker pole 74ft. A 20ft. masthead and a housing of oft. be- 
low the deck would make the mast 78ft. from deck to 
hounds, or 6ft. more than in Defender. The main 
boom is sft. shorter, the topmast 5ft. longer, and the 
bowsprit 4ft. shorter than Defender’s, while the spinaker 
pole is about the same length. 

With the known position of the mast in the new boat 
as between frames 28 and 29, the sail plan for the pur- 
poses of measurement for time allowance can be very 
closely calculatetd. It figures to about 600 square ft. 
more than that of Defender, or about 5 per cent., but 
at the same time it shows an increase of actual sail of 
about 500 sq. ft. in the mainsail, leaving only 
100ft. to go into the head sails, or a very great increase 
in the area of the principal driving sail in proportion to 

the increase on which an allowance tax is paid. 

* This sail plan is shorter on the base line and longer on 
the perpendicular than that of Defender, and _there- 
fore carries more sail aloft where it will do the most good 
in light airs, and where it is more effective and more easily 
kept in place than as if it were lower down. The figures 
and the proposition itself are somewhat surprising at 
first, since the easiest way to increase a sail plan would 
be to add on something all around, but a little considera- 
tion of the matter and of the conclusions to be drawn 
from certain known data will show the plan to be a logical 
and practical one, even if Measurer Hyslop’s tape shall 
finally show it to be wrong. 

Many figures were made on Defender’s sail plan while 
she was building and after she was under way, but Meas- 
urer Hyslop’s oats, just before the cup race, were the 
first official or authoritative ones ‘obtained, and they 
showed that presumably positive information was by no 
means correct. Defender was not officially measured un- 
til-the last possible moment, and the same will undoubted- 
ly be triie in the case of the new boat. 

In considering the sail plan of the new boat the placing 
of the spars as well as their length is of the utmost im- 
portance. The position of the mast is known, and this 
is a good starting point for obtaining the base line for the 


purposes of measurement, The fore side of the mast is 
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at frame 28, or ically 47ft. 6in. from the stemhead. 
Housing the 38ft. bowsprit about 1oft., as in Defender, 
gives it a length of 28ft. outboard. Deducting from this 
re about a foot and a half for finishing at the other 
end, and for the attachment of the headstays, gives a 
measurement of about 74ft from the side of mast to*for- 
ward point of measurement midway between the jibstay 
and foretopmast stay. 

Under the measurement rule of the New York Y. C., 
any excess of length in the spinaker pole over the dis- 
tance just given is added to the base line. Hence all spin- 
aker poles are made just under this length to avoid being 
taxed, while at the same time they are as close as possi- 
ble to the distance so as to get the largest possible sail. 
In Defender the distance from foreside of mast to for- 
ward point of measurement was 73.55ft. and the spinaker 
pole was 73.36ft. long. In the sail plan now under con- 
sideration the distance is about 74ft., and the ee of 
the pole not many inches under the same figure. Taken 
together the figures should closely fix the length of base 
of the forward triangle. This base is not officially meas- 
ured except to determine any tax on the spinaker pole, 
but in the present case it is valuable in helping to deter- 
mine the entire base line. 

The official base line is from the forward point of meas- 
urement to end of main boom. to which is added any ex- 
cess of length of gaff over 80 per cent. of the topmast, 
measured from the hounds to lower side of sheave of top- 
sail halyard block. Taking the boom at _ rooft. 
and allowing 3ft. for mast and gooseneck fittings, a liberal 
allowance, a base line of 178ft. is obtained. Allowin 
ift. on the topmast for fitting and the drop of the comm 
halyard block gives a measurement length of 61ft., and 
with a 65ft. gaff an excess of 16ft. of gaff over 80 per cent. 
of the topmast to be added to the base line, which brings 
the latter to 194ft. 

The perpendicular next claims attention. This is meas- 
uréd from upper side of mainboom to lower side of 
sheave of topsail halyard block. With a measurement of 
78ft. deck to hounds, an allowance of about 3ft. must be 
made for the distance of the upper side of the boom from 
the deck. This gives 75ft. up to the hounds. Add to this 
the length of the topmast, 61ft., and a perpendicular of 
136ft. is obtained. Defender’s perpendicular for meas- 
urement was 128.48ft. The sail plan of the new boat is 
therefore nearly 16ft. higher in the airy To obtain the sail 
area, multiply the base by the perpendicular and divide 
by 2. The result is 13,242 sq. ft., or 640 sq. ft. more than 
Defender at her offiical measurement of 12,602 sq. ft. 

This, it must be remembered, is the sail area for meas- 
urement, and not the actual sail area. The rule was de- 
vised to get as closely as possible the area of the working 
sails, including the topsail, together with something for a 
jib topsail. The actual area of the working sails is less 
than this figure, but in the plan under consideration the 
mainsail figures roughly in the neighborhood of 500 sq. 
ft. more than in Defender, wherein lies one of the merits 
of the plan. 

Variations of a few inches all around in these figures, 
either more or less, would give a different result, but the 
area as given is not far out from what it is believed the new 
boat will carry. If there are additions they will show on 
boom and gaff rather than in perpendicular or forward 
portion of the base line. 

Now for the reasons for such a sail plan. In the first 
place Defender carried a strong lee helm, which all addi- 
tions to her.after sail by lengthening her boom and gaff 
failed to entirely correct. Her head sails were also ma- 
terially cut down to help in this direction. These things 
were kept very quiet in ’95, but have since become known, 
and it was fully as much to correct the fault of a lee 
helm as because she could carry more sail, that the main- 
sail of Defender was increased. The addition of two feet 
in height when the new mast was made was probably as 
effective for speed as the addition of 5ft. to boom and 
gaff. The necessary cutting down of the head sails was 
always a source of worry. 

In the new boat Herreshoff has set the mast between 
4 and sft. further aft than in Defender, and at the 
same time has retained practically the same length of base 
line to the triangle of the head sails. This would make 
the rorft. boom come about as far aft as the 106ft. boom 
of Defender, and would practically mean the adoption of 
the length of base line originally given Defender, while at 
the same time giving the proper balance to the new boat 
by setting the whole sail plan as much farther aft as was 
found necessary to correct the carrying of a lee helm 
in ’95. 

Or, to put it a bit differently, it may fairly be reasoned 
that Herreshoff adopted in ’95 a rig which was as long on 
the base line as would be properly effective and could be 
comfortably handled. He made additions aft to correct 
the balance of his boat rather than because he thought 
them the best way to get increased speed. This year he 
starts with about the same base line as originally decided 
upon, but balances his boat properly in the light of ex- 
perience and then carries the additional sail he needs for 
speed away up in. the air where it is taxed the least and 
will do the most good. 

Certainly the new rig, judging by experience in smaller 
craft, will be more effective by being comparatively nar- 
row and lofty rather than spread out on the base line. 
The new boat has plenty of added power to carry it and 
it is known that her designer wishes her to heel well out 
when sailing, so as to gain all the advantage of her long 
overhangs, and has given her a “tumble home” to her 
topsides in the expectation that she will sail in just that 
way. 

Another point in favor of the new plan is that the ex- 
cess of gaff to be added to the base line is only 16ft., when 
in Defender it was 19ft. The only question in the writer’s 
mind as to the plan is as to weibin it gives sufficient 
aftersail to balance the boat. -He frankly confesses he is 
not enough of a naval architect to answer the question 
definitely, and can only say that it seems likely to do so. 
In view of the apparent placing of the center of lateral 
resistance, but little further aft than in Defender. 

In’any event he has outlined a consistent and possible, 
as well as probable, sail plan, and confidently that 
any changes that subsequent information or 
Hyslop’s tape may show, will be in the direction only of 
more aftersail. . 


In the meantime the new boat’s wooden spars—her 


mast and ee topmasts, bowsprits, spinaker poles 
and sets of club topsail poles—are still in East Boston, 
and will remain there until the completion of a set of 
spars for W. O. Gay’s new 70-footer, for which set an 
order has recently been received by the spar company. 
All the spars will then be shipped together to Bristol by 
barge or schooner. The large spars will be put over- 
board at East Boston and be towed to Fiske’s Wharf in 
the city proper, where they will be hoisted out by the big 
shears, and placed on the deck of the craft that is to carry 
them around the Cape. The smaller spars will go to 
Fiske’s Wharf by team. 

The big mast for the new defender lies in plain view in 
the spar company’s shop, but Mr. Bailey does not encour- 

e close inspection by visitors. The other spars are so 
ig up as to defy inspection were opportunity afforded. 

r. Bailey is naturally affable and disposed to give in- 
formation about the work in which he takes a pride, but 
in this case the mantle of Herreshoff secrecy has included 
him in its voluminous folds. He may possibly find it op- 
pressive, but he does not say so, since the Herreshoffs are 
good customers. Under these circumstances he can hard- 
ly be blamed for being close-mouthed. 

But the spars will get out from his hands some time, 
and there will then be a chance for the verification of 
what are now believed to be their correct dimensions. 





The Seawanhaka Cup. 


THE race committee of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. 
C. has issued a notice of the change of date for both trial 
and cup races, in consequence of other important yacht- 
ing events. The trial races at Oyster Bay will be sailed 
on July 3, 5 and 6; while the cup races at Dorval Lake, 
St. Louis, will be sailed on July 26 and the succeeding 
week days. Up to the present time two 20-footers are 
promised for the challenging side, a new and an old boat. 
The new boat, already mentioned in these columns, was 
designed by B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, for a syndi- 
cate of the Bridgeport Y. C., including Messrs. T. H. 
Macdonald, W. Herbert Jennings of Southport, Archibald 
McNeil, T. L. Watson, De Vere H. Warner, James. H. 
McElroy and Egdar D. Chittenden. 

She will be built by Lawley & Co. and will be 32ft. over 
all, 17ft. 6in. line and 8ft. beam; the planking being cov- 
ered with canvas, 

The other boat, also a Boston craft, is described as fol- 
lows in the Globe; her photo was given in the Forest 
AND STREAM of Sept. 3, 1808: 

Boston will not only be represented in the trial races 
by a Boston designed and built boat, but also by one that 
is owned as well as designed and built here. The cham- 
pion 18-footer Duchess, challenger last year for the Quin- 
cy cup, will have her sail plain reduced to conform to 
the limits of the 20ft. Seawanhaka class, and will be en- 
tered for the races at Oyster Bay. She will be sailed by 
Arthur H. Parker, one of her present owners, and with 
him will be his brother Frank and C. D. Mower, de- 
signer and builder of the boat. 

Duchess at present measures close to 18ft. water line, 
with 6oolbs. for weight of crew on board, but will easily 
come under 17ft. 6in. waterline with the 45olbs. required 
under the Seawanhaka rule. This will allow her the 
limit of 500ft. of sail. It will be quite a reduction from 
her present 67oft., but she will carry less live weight and 
should be better in a breeze. Neither her owner nor her 
designer expect to win out against the new Crowinshield 
boat for the Bridgeport syndicate, but they are looking 
for sport, and expect to get it. 

The new boat is a little narrower than Duchess, and is 
also more on the “scow” model, and should have the ad- 
vantage of Duchess in ordinary racing weather. It is 
hoped to “try out” the new boat with Duchess in some 
of the races here before taking her to Long Island Sound. 
Duchess will probably lose her chances of winning the 

. R. A. championship again, because of the change in 
her rig, but she has had “heap plenty” honor in that 
direction already. 

_It is also reported that a second new defender, in addi- 
tion to that ordered by Com. Ross, will be built at Dorval. 





If You Want the Whitest and Best 


WHITE LEAD use “ENGLISH B.B.” Of all paint dealers and of J. 
Lee Smith & Co., 50 Frankfort street, and F. W. Devoe & C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., 101 Fulton street, New York.- Adv. 








Bifle Bange and Gallery. 


Maryland Sportsmen’s Exposition. 
Revolver Contests. 


The conditions governing the revolver contests, April 18 and 19 
Baltimore, Md., are as follows: Bs 2 
Mil ” revolver contest, any revolver issued by U. S. Govern- 
ment to State | having fixed regulation sights. Ammunition 
—Service cartri caliber used. Thirty shots, in six-shot scores; 
cleaning allow een scores. Contestants are permitted 30 
minutes to com: plete the entire score. Range—Twenty measured 
gore. Four-inch bull counts 5; 6in. ring counts 4; 8in. ring counts 
3, balance of card counts 2. Contestants—Any member of oy 








military organization in the service of the State of Marylan 

Where unknown to the manager, credentials will be aed En- 
trance fee—$2, includin miten and entrance to the grounds. 
Position—Arm extended, free m any su Prizes—First, 
gold medal and amateur champicnship of Maryland, with mili- 
tary revolver; second, silver medal; third, bronze medal. Ties— 
g, the three highest scores to win, and 


Shoot- 


imé 9 M., after-which the entry list will 
be closed. will stop at 10 P, M. and unfinished 
scores or ties will shot the ing day, at a time to be 
designated by the manager. uired to shoot as 


. Contestants are req 
soon after their entry as qomees. so Sos shall ae. 0° un- 
A open in the mornin prac- 
bona-fide entries. . 


Conditions of “Any” revolver contest: Any revolver and an 


i 


amm ity tandar: 
American reduced for 20yds. ell eowets 5; first ring, 4; 
second ring, 3; balance of card, 2. Position— ded, free 
from any Number of shots—Thirty, in six-shot scores; 
cleaning scores. En Ammuni- 
tion extra. Division money—One- entrance fees to 

to management; the other three-fourths to be divided into 
{, 30, % and 10 per cent. Class shooting, ties to be shot off 
in six- shot scores until can enter 











Apruit. 22, 1899.} 
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eree and his decision is to be final. Ammunition is not fur- “The programme of the Missouri Amateur Association’s ninth 


nished in this contest, and contestants who have not provided 
their own ammunition can buy it at the score, and also hire a 
revolver if necessary. Shooting will begin at 3 P. M., April 19, 
and continue until 10 P. M. Contestants may enter at any time, 
but will be expected to shoot as soon as possible after they have 


entered. No entries taken after 9 P. M. Re-entries will not be - 


permitted. 


Rifle About San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cal., April 10.—The California Schitzen Club 
held its annual spring festival at Schiitzen Park on the 2d inst. 
There was a a attendance of riflemen, several clubs from 
the interior counties being represented. © 

The honorary or merchandise target was most patronized. The 
conditions were: 3 shots, 200yds, ring target, tickets $1 each. 
Highest scores were: Strecker, 72; Foktor, 72; Kuhnle, 72; Schmid, 
71; Pape, 71; Mason, 71; Otschigy 71; Gruhler, 71; Walden, 70. 

Cash target, 4 shots, tickets $1. +. £. Schuster, 95 rings, 
$30; Dr. L. O. Rogers, 94, $25; J. Utschig, 94, $20; A, Strecker, 
93, $15; C. J. Walden, 93, $12.50; O. Bremer, 98, $10; A. H. Pape, 
92; D. W. McLaughlin, 91; D. B, Faktor, 91; E. Scmid, 91. 

Scores at Shell Means Range yesterday: » 

First champion class, John Utschig, 446; second champion class, 
R. Stettin, ; first class, H. ae at second class, August 
Jungblut, 395; third class, J. Beuttler, 364; first best shot, J. Beutt- 
ler, 25; last best. shot, August Jungblut, 2b. 

For Bushnell medal—D. B. Faktor, 227; Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 214; 
F. P. Schuster, 214. ‘ 

a for cash prizes—F. Rust, 72; D. B. Faktor, 7i—7l— 
70; John Utschig, 70; F. P. Schuster, 69; David Salfield, 68. 

At the monthly medal shoot of Company C, First Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard of California, the following were the best scores out 
of a possible 50: Chris Meyer, 46; Charles Waltham, 45; H. Ken- 
nedy, 42; L. W. Grant, 39; T. McGilvery, 39; F. V. Northrup, 35. 

The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club held its .monthly target 

ractice, with the following results: Class medals, experts—A. H. 

ape, 45; Dr. Rodgers, 51; F. E. Mason, 71. Sharpshooters— 
7: Gorman, 75; G. M. Barley 78; O. A. Bremer, 97; M.. J. 
White, 148. Marksmen—E. N. Moore, 96; G. Mannel, 102; Mrs. 
White, 120; C. F. Waltham, 121; Mrs. Waltham, 132; A. W. Tom- 
kins, 185; J. F. Twist, 197. 


Grap- Shooting. 














Fixtures. 


First and third Fridays of each month.—Watson’s Park, Burn- 
side Ill; Semi-monthly contest for Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
diamond badges, . f E 

April 17-22.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 19—South Hingham, Mass.—Annual tournament of the 
Hingham Gun Club. i : : ; : 

April 22.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League 
tournament. J. K. Starr, oT. : > 

April 25-27.—Kansas Ci o.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, under auspices of 
Washington Park Gun Club; added money; target and live 
birds. alter F. Bruns gery, . . 

April 25-26.—Gretna, Neb.— arget and live-bird tournament; 
ire added; open to all. H. M. Hardin and C. B. Randlett, 

anagers. 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
Association ; targets and live birds; Money added. H. P. Collins, 


ec’y. 

April 25-27.—Osceola, Ia.—Osceola Gun Club’s tournament. 

April 26-28—Temple, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s tournament, : 

May 26.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec zt 

May 6.—White Plains, N. Y.—Live-bird handicap. E. G, Horton, 
Manager. 

May” 9-13.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association's 
tournament. C. immons, Sec’y. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. : ; 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

May 23.95. —Al ona, Ia.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation for the tection of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 


res, 
May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May 26-27.— ‘one, Pa.—Target tournament of the Tyrone Gun 
Club. D. D. Stine, sore 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

June 5-10.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club; 000 guaranteed ; 
over $2,000 in merchandise, and $1,000 added money in open events. 
Chas. Bamber % ng 61 Edna Place. 

June 69. Sioux ity, Pa.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo-Gun Club. pman, Sec’y. 

June’ 21-23.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 5 

June 14-15.—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of Bellows Falls Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 


ane 14-16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 

une 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the 
cneoiens re the Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. 

arden, , 

June 27.29.-Altoona Patan tournament of the Altoona 
Rod and Gun Club, Wopsonon' Heights. G. G. Zeth, pee. 

July 1-2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Grand tournament of Milwaukee 
Gun Club, in Carnival Week. S. M. Du Val y- 

July 19-20.—Providence, R. I.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
gent, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. Root, 


July 18-20.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournament. 
Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—lInterstate Assocaition’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Portland Gun Club. . S, B. Adams, Sec’y. 
Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate “As- 
cocietion under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 
ite, *y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The Glenville Gun Club Co., of Glenville, Ohio, has decided 
to hold a tournament on May 30th annually. The secretary, Mr. 
Robert W. Sterling, informs us that the club pdssesses a beauti- 
ful shooting park and club house, with ample provision for the 
comfort of all who attend. The programme provides for ten intro- 
ductory practice shoots at 10 targets, followed by 10 events, of 
which ‘three are at 10 targets, 50 cents entrance, four moneys; 
two at yy $1 entrance; one at 20, $3 entrance; three events at 
doubles, ir, 15 pair and 2 
trance; and one event at 5 live 

and 40 per. cent., birds extra. 


20 pair, —— $1, $2 and $3 en- 
birds, $5 entrance, money divided 
commences at 9 o’clock. 


. 


annual tournament is now ready for distribution and ean be ob- 

tained of the secretary, Mr. Walter F. Bruns, Kansas City, Mo. It 

is an artistic in every detail. Three days’ shooting is 

provid day -having events at both live birds and targets. ~ 
On the t day, April 26, there are two live-bird events—one at 

seven birds, $6, $10 M ; one at 15 live birds, $10, entrance, #15 
added... There are also 10 blue rock events, nine at 15 targets and 
one at 10 pairs, each having a uniform entrance fee of $0, ex: 
cepting No. 10, which is $1; each has $10 added money. Two live- 
bird events are provided for April 26. The first is at seven live 
birds, $5 entrance, $10 added; the second is at 15 live birds, $10 
entrance, $25 is the State amateur championship event. 
The present holder of the medal receives fifty per cent. of net 
entrance, and the remainder of the purses with added money will 
be divided in the usual manner. Ties for this trophy must be shot 
out. There are eight target events on this day, of which No. 5, at 
50 targets, $6 entrance, added, is the State team championship; 
teams of two men. The present holders of the Hunter Arms 
Company Cup will receive fifty per cent. of net entrance, The 
other fifty per cent., with added money, will go with the usual 
division; four moneys, Rose system. 4 ; 

On the third day there will be one event at live birds for the 
Schmelzer bah live birds, $10 entrance, $100 added. Con- 
cerning this the management proclaims that “In order that all 
shooters may have an opportunity of competing for the beautiful 
Schmelzer rophy the ye gomez has decided to accept entries 
from parties who do not wish to participate in the money, at $5, 
which will pay for the birds only. Those paying $10 entrance fee 
will compete for both trophy and divisions of money. These con- 
ditions are made the sole p se of catering to those who for 
any reason are opposed to entering a sweeepstake money shoot. 
The trophy will become the permanent property of the contestant 
making the highest score in this contest. All ties for the trophy 
to be shot off at 10 birds.”” There are 10 target events provided for 
the third day, the entrance to which is $1.50 each, excepting two, 
one at 20 targets, one at 5 pairs or 10 singles, the entrances of 
which are $2 each. Each event has $10 added. Shooting com- 
mences at 9:30. Interstate rules will govern the division of moneys 
in both live-bird, and target events will be governed by the Rose 
system, four moneys, the points being 5, 4, 3, 2, excepting that in 
case 0! entries or more in the target events there will be five 
moneys. ofessionals may shoot for pe of targets. Grounds 
will be open for practice —_ 24. The annual meeting of the 
cncatee will be held at the Midland Hotel on the evening of 
Apr. 


From a representative of the St. Louis Shooting Association 
we have received the following: 

Now that the Grand American Handicap has been decided, and 
in favor of a Western sportsman, the eyes of the shooting world 
are turned to St. Louis, where the twenty-second annual shoot of 
the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association will be 
held at Dupont Park May 15 to May 20, under the auspices of 
the newly organized St. Louis Shooting Association. With the ex- 
comets of the tournament at Elkwood Park the shoot at St. Louis 
will be the biggest thing of its kind that will be held this year. 
More added money will be hung up at the Mound City tourna- 
ment than has ever been offered at any similar shoot in the West. 
Besides this there will be medals and trophies galore. The St. 
Louis Republic has offered a cup, valued at $500, for the champion 
wingshot of the world. What undoubtedly will be pleasant news 
to ae honest shooter in the country is the fact that either the 
equitable or Rose systems of divisions of moneys will be used in 
St. Louis. The systems are bound to do away with that old 
habit of “dropping for place’’ which has marred some of the best 
shoots in previous years. A new club house is being erected at 
Dupont Park which will afford accommodations for 200 sportsmen. 
New traps are being placed, under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent Corray, and everything will be in lovely shape when the 
inaugural day of the shoot rolls around. The St. Louis shooting 
Association is composed of hustling young business men, and they 
will leave nothing undone to make this snoot a grand success. 
‘The officers of the association have gotten up a programme that 
appeals particularly to the amateur shot, and they are anxious 
that the simon-pure sportsmen journey to St. Louis in large num- 
bers to compete in the tournament. To the professional they say, 
“Come, and you will be treated royally.” 


The annual meeting of the Brockton Gun Club was held at their 
club house on April 9. The following is a list of officers: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Murdock; secretary, A. A. Barrett; treasurer, R. E. 
Brayton; executive committee, C. F. Kneil, W. A. Allen. The 
club is in excellent position financially, One of the prizes for the 
season will be a valuable medal, to be shot for under the following 
conditions: 30 targets, 10 unknown, 10 expert and 5 pairs, highest 
per cent. to win after a stated number of shoots, Merchandise 
prizes at regular intervals. 


Mr. John B. Rogers, Warwick, N. Y., writes us as follows: 
“The annual meeting of the Warwick Gun Glub was held on the 
evening of April 15th. The following officers were elected for the 
enusing year: President, Clinton W. Wisner; vice-president, Geo. 
A. Williams; secretary, John M. Servin; treasurer, James A. Og- 
den; captain, W. Scott Lines; trustees, F, Dunning, J. L. Welch, 
W. S. Lines; handicap committee, John B. Rogers, F. Dunning 
and W. S. Lines. President C. W. Wisner presented the club 
with a cup to be shot for during the coming season, the condi- 
tions to be made known later. e club is in good financial con- 
dition and the prospects are bright for the coming year.” 


The “Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting,” by Charles 
Lancaster, in its sixth and popular edition, contains nearly all the 
information of the library edition. The price of the latter is $2; 
that of the popular edition, which is neatly bound in cloth, is 
$1. It contains in concise form--hints on the proper manner of 
pointing the gun in-making every possible kind of shot, with illus- 
trations to make the matter perfectly clear to the student. Besides 
this, there is a mass of information on gun makiriz, care of the 
gun, chokes, powders, penetration, velocities, pattern, etc., all ut 
practical value to the shooter. 


We publish a group of portraits of officers of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, the gentlemen who have done the executive work in 
ing the G. A. H. the great success it has been and is. W:: 
regret that we were unable to add the portraits of Mr. W. F. 
Parker, of Parker Brothers, director and member of the executive 
and tournament committees; Mr. C. Tatham, of Tatham Brothers, 
member of the club organization committee, and Mr. Paul North, 
of the Cleveland Target Company, and member of the club or- 
ganization committee. 


Mr. Ed. Johnson, of Atlantic City, N. J., and Mr. T. Morfey, of 
gomets, N. J., will shoot 100-bird match at the latter place on 
Thursday, April 27th, for $250 a side. Mr. Johnson has achieved 
great fame in recent matches, while Mr. Morfey’s fame as a match 
shooter is also great. The contest should be of the highest order 
if the men are in their usual good form. 


There will be a shoot between teams to be made up on the 
grounds of the Bergen County Gun Club, Hackensack, N. }., 
April 22. Sweepstake events also will be held. Trains at 12 M., 
1:10 and 2:20 P. M. from the foot of Cortlandt street. C. O. Garda- 
ner, secretary. 


On April 10, the day before the Grand American Handicap was 
begun, three important events were shot, one at five birds, $5 
entrance; one at 10 birds, $10 entrance, and one at seven birds, $7 
entrance. 

Bernarp WaAreERS. 


Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Mr. Geo. Rogers president of the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s 
Association, writes as follows anent the coming tournament_ of 
the Asociation: The twenty-third annual tournament of the Ne- 
braska State S men’s Association will take place at Lincoln, 
Neb., May 3 4 and 5, under the auspices of the Capital City 
Gun Club. ie management has $650 raised and will add it to the 
different events. There will be each day six 15-target races, $1.50 
entry, $15.added to each, and four 20-target races, $2 entry, $20 
added. The l-target events will be open to amateurs only, and 
the 20-target events will, be open to the world, and all the cracker- 
jacks are invited, Two years ago the same club held the twenty- 
first annual tournametit. I think the manufacturers’ agents and 
»rofessionals will admit that Nebraska has always treated them 
hirly, and we think that by making four open events each day 
the entries will be much larger and the purses greater than if we 
had made them all open sweeps. We anticipate nearly all the 
amateurs will want to try conclusions with the cracker-jacks. The 
Missouri amateur shoot es ours, and the Illinois State shoot 
at Peoria and the Missouri State shoot at St. Louis follow, and 
we feel sure of a crowd making the circuit, which makes 
four weeks of continuous pleasure. 





ON LONG ISLAND, 
Oceanic Gun Club. 





Rockaway. Park, L. I., April 16.—The: first day of this week . 
ly shoot 


the Oceanic Gun Club held its regular bi-mont at its 
grounds, Pockenes, Park, L. I., and the race b the Oceanic 
andthe Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey. City, to be d 
two weeks on account of inclement weather, and the lack rep- 
resentatives of the visiting team. 

Scores follow: 





Events i 2 34-87 eS SM 
Targets 6 16 10 16 1 2 2 2 16 
L Hf Bill...... wo Sk Re a ee a 
C F Dudley oe. ee se ee a eee 
A_ Schubel = a oe 6 § BH .. 
W Hughes .. be. rte Ss es Ee ee 
Bob_ Sneider «as 2: Boe eee. 
W Shields .... -H Dw... §$ BK 
 P Scott...... of E009 Ee es 
H’ Hansmann ... oe ae, ee ae 
Al Wilson ....... onte:) Ode eee ae ee 
EE dee covkevielegeciaccdcks 9 Da: De ee ae 
IDG i 5 a < an'.cix'p sole deeb eas $63. ae ee ee 
Mons on ea lab cs oecaseke on oa SEP OMe eas 
ROEM OED SS oad cosetcebveccdsee 4s @ Ee Gara *< 
eee ba dpanvedcunl ad 5 0 4 B 
MND o5.c <n Giotebccednct ows soe ee ae 
a NER nt cagins oa tbheh oucbese xe pe oe. We Oey aa ee 
MII Whe dacxc édancaacecegns ce eLne be Ned lauenee. | eae ee We “as 
ON Leaieonesie's mands seennsage’ ee etn 00 en ta ae Ce Oh 
IT iach oenaN eVeediete ipeete "se we We ge. deride’, dee ae 


New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Woodlawn, L. I., April 15.—The weather conditions were favora- 
ble. The most interesting events were the three contests for the 
challenge plate. The first between Dudley and George, won by 
Dudley; the second between Dudley and Gaughen, won by 
Gaughen; the third between Dudley and Gaughen, won by Dud- 
ley. F. A. Thompson shot with the contestants in the second 
event for the challenge plate. 


Cw SRM ccs ccccceuyouccades 1001101111001011111111010 —li 
Oy | ee aaa cin 1110101100061100100011101100101110 —i8 
GeO“ INGGBORE » ice ciccecssivcesd 0101010111111001001011111001101 —19 
BP Se a deveiscscadencsiats 0110111100101110011010110110111 —20 
© SOI as gvudscccdcocetedese 1011011001101011100100100000110  —15 
BF Gio be ccvecsssvevasede 0101010111991111111011110011 —21 
ae: ee 100101010001101000000111001111 —l4 
W FE THOMPSON. .....ccccescasse 000111111001001101111111000000 —16 
©, Dy ihe dnc sadgatacnseswent 10110000100101010110010000101111000—15 
No. 2, challenge plate, 20 singles, 5 pair: 
C W Dadleg...00.s50: 01011111011111111111—17_ —s 11.:111:*O1 11 11—9—26 
PD EB GeGtGis iss occ nes 11101111110110101000—13 00 10 00 10 11—4—17 
No. 3, challenge plate: 
J Gaughen ........... 1010100110101011111i—13 11 11 11 11 10—9—22 
C W Daudley.......... 01101111111111110101—-16 = 110 11: 10 00 01-521 
F A Thompson....... 10111100101010111111—14 00 10 00 10 00—2—16 
No. 4, challenge plate: 
CW Eeiircvestecs 10101011001110110000—10 00 10 10 01 10—4—14 
3 CE one ccsccces 01101000000111000110— 8 10 00 10 10 10—4—12 


Several sweeps were also shot. 





The Glenville Gun Club Co. 


GLENVILLE, O., April 10.—The club, having held several tourna- 
ments at various times during the past two years of its exisence, 
decided at a meeting of its board of directors last January, to hold 
May 30 as a permanent annual tournament, the first to be held 
this May 30 next. 

The club is now well equipped with all facilities necessary to the 
pleasure of shooters, and their new large club house, with its beau- 
tiful shooting park and accommodations, will meet with the ap- 
proval of all who may desire to attend. 

Our members extend to one and all a cordial invitation to be 
with us on May 30 next. 

The following scores were made at the last club shoot: Club 
event, 25 blue rocks. Hopkins, 21; May, 22; W TeLinde, 12; F 
3rown, 18; G TeLinde, 19; Sterling, 21; Brockaway, 20; Fel- 


lows, 12. 


Events: 123456 Events: 123456 
Birds: 10 10 10 10 10 1 Birds: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
BOOW cccccscee 27$ 3S @.. GCG Felindei.... 878788 
W TeLinde.... 4 4 2 4 4 8 Brockaway .... 89989 8 
NE ccuwanveces 8 8 8 81010 Fellows .......... 7987.. 
Hopkins ....... ey oe oe, ere 7.9.9.4.9 


Rost. W. Strerzine, Sec’y. 


oa 


Woonsocket Gun Club. 


Woonsocket, RK. I., April 8—The following scores were made 
at a practice shoot on the club grounds to-day: 


CRIN, sienndnvecorcuccosccenccesacesonta 1101111111001110111100111—19 
PEE GadAccnancecaherdnonserecssxvesses 1000010111001100101111111—15 
I eicdadnestduvecscvceheds decunctp teh 1111110011101111011011101—19 
i iiciiWedacewinxades waecdaces os xaos 1111001111111111011101000—18 
TGR TRAE s Gib i ndinisgndys vdseliaccksonie 1101011911911111111011110—21 
PI Fie 6545s di ing <é cedar nh) doauectankes 1110011111011111010101111—19 
WMO aA cvnideslaveceasbeseaapeanas 1111111110010010000010110—14 
Da WEEE Aabiek Vicks cod diana cdecsedxer 1101111110101101001101111—18 
OUR iso ha cksidkan vanieee dé exn<pachveseen 1001100111101111011111101—i8 
OUI 05s Sede cop ckinoctuabaetedasades 1011111110011111000101119—17 
WOGDUE Gils das dads oboe tathin«caste dhsedougea 01111 


ARNnotp Seacrave, Sec’y. 


Montpelier Gun Club. 


MontTreviEr, Vt., April 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: At our 
annual meeting officers for the ensuing year were elected, as 
follows: President, Jos. G. Brown; Vice-President, F. A. Stan- 
dish; Secretary an reasurer, Geo. B. Walton; Executive Com- 
mittee, C. L. Smith and W. E. Stoddard, ° 

Our grounds will be open and ready for business the latter part 
of this month, when we shall be pleased to welcome all shooting 
friends who may be in our city. 

We would like to call the attention of the Vermont shooters to 
the badge, emblematic of the championship of Vermont, for six- 
man team, which we still hold, and which we place in the market 
again this year, same as last, and subject to deltas. We shall 
be pleased to hear from you, boys, in reference to this, and will 
endeavor to arrange dates, etc., which will be as near satisfactory 


as possible to all concerned. 
By Geo. B. Walton, Sec’y. 


Kingsbridge,Gun Club. 


Kincssrince, N. Y. City, April 8.—Following are scores made 
by members of the Kingsbridge Gun Club at their regular monthly 
shoot, held to-day: 


FE POPE OLY EE STP Y CRTETETECEEES ECCI CL 11011101118  20001—2 
O BR Brandt. .......005.0<0 web vbccchedeseccgiue 2220102100—6 02122—4 
Ray GOdWitt..<cscscccccccccccccccccesecsseves 2111112198 1211*—4 
Dy Rees cic pee gts ccsdouvse ethedpeded 2222200°12—7  - 21222—4 
B He Neston... ccccccccccccccceccescccsscesess 202210010—5  10120—3 
M R Weightman... | .ic.ccccccccccesscecccees 2002220002—5 22002—3 


The Forest awn Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The editors invite communications oi: the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents. j 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 
particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv, 
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W. C. Lysham Tournament. 


Ricumonp, Va., April 7.—The following scores were made at our 
tournament, held here on April 5, 6 and Owing to the very 
disagreeable weather, we had a very small attendance on the 
first day, uct many more on the second and none on the third. 

However, we had the pleasure of meeting the following out-of- 
town shooiers, who proved tobe a fine lot of fellows and thor- 
ough sportsmen: Dr. Wayman, Stauntan, Va.; W. F. Summer- 
son, Staunton, Va.; W. E. Hurst, Portsmouth, Va.; J. B. James, 
Newport News, Va.; Dr. Chafles, Newport_News, Va.; W. S, 
Price, Virginia Beach, Va.; W. T. Mitchel, Lynch Station, Va.; 
Wm. Harper Dean, Oak Hil, Fair Oak, Va. 

The State championship at targets was won by Mr. E. L. 
Hewitt, of this city. He shot in good form and was entitled 
to all he made, as the weather was extremely bad for throwing 
ta-gets. Hammond and Hurst tied for the State championship 
at live birds. They agreed to shoot off the tie, and Hurst won. 

Hammond shot a good race, everything considered, and his 
average throughout the day at live birds was equal to the winner 
of the championship match. 

Wm. Harper Dean, familiarly known among the shooters as 
Pop or Pa, was sevetal times applauded as he cut down some 
very fast drivers.. He is considered the gamiest veteran sports- 
man in the State of Virginia. 


Events; 12345 67 _ Events: 1234567 

Targets: 152015 *152015 Targets: 15 2015 * 15 20 15 

Hewitt ...... 12 16 12 45 1818 11 Wayman .... 1215 6 40 131713 

Miichel ..... 1115 931 81611 Summerson. 9..1135...... 

Hammond .. 12 1611 40 81612 Dean .. - 917104315 17.. 
613 633 9.... Colquitt 





12 16 12 40 14 16 15 
710 8..1111.. Dr Charles... ...... BM 8 


* State championship, 50 targets. 
Second day, April 6, State championship, 25 live birds: 





ee Se eee ae 1011311111301111111101011—21 
DEE ak. yin abide weadcocesarenmeuntl 0101111111111111101111110—21 
Bib vs aca cbSi mse cdSbcdses ieebecees 1100110110111111111111101—20 
DORN L c6Gb 0855 850064 Sas ede dhci od ceah Fob 1111101011110111110101161—19 
ERNE Se. ch RGWEN Ge cb ide cdvebbsveccbsts6d 0111001111101111111191011—19 
VOMION bs dha wriiel dacvesSiseseceeded 1101091111110001111101111—18 
VRP. kth Sle oc cih bi Raverd Vebes vic tut 1110091110019101011111011—16 
THREE Ls vn dac ckd ep MUNG 4a8 tA wch5e owes 1090000000011000110111110—10 
BOE GAINED bc cctnchdcdugoencsbcsescévcnesdd 019101101000101110)w —9 

Events: "2123 Events: 123 

Birds: 5 710 Birds: 5 710 
SS PR re BF POOR. co csccscnccscenees sh BiB KX 
Hammond ...........++. 447 Hurd.. ened SOT 
SOURED oo cvccecdulvustbest le Jin ap os ov > aan 
WAGMOR 0 0cckvisvceeiies eee 9 

wW.cG L 





Boston Gun Club, 


Wetuincton, Mass., April 14.—The second shoot of series was 
accomplished at Wellington in a pouring rain most of the time 
and the boy with the magautrap was able to congratulate him- 
self as being decidedly better off than the shooters. Not that the 
shooters objected strongly, yet some preferred to await the pass- 
ing of certain showers, and interspersed the events with iscus- 
sion of loads, picking of G. A. H. winner, etc. 

The fascination of selecting a “fine load” will probably never 
forsake the trap shooter; no matter if it changes with each week, 
there is always a fine load left. A dense powder in a new cheap 
shell started off in good shape to-day, a dram for dram nitro in 
an old stand-by case did good work all the afternoon; perhaps a 
factory load averaged best, and the only consolation left was gath- 
ered in by something a little different than cither. Each take 
their turn, and half the sport of trap-shooting at a little club like 
this lies in the trial of different combinations, the noting of re- 
sults and the inevitable decision that even a very good load is 
unlikely to acquit itself nobly unless the user is more than sure 
of it being the only one for his gun. The varying degrees of suc- 
cess Wednesday, April 12, are tabulated below: 












Events 1234567 8 910011218 

Targets: 10 10 5p 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
SE. are 8854888465675 8 8 
Miskay, 18... -- 8 8 8 81010 9 8 3 6 76 
Hollis, 18.... ee Siw ee a a eee OS 7 
Woodruff, 17... eo S2EBa2 3 35 ye 
Griffiths, 17.... - 976510 889748 510 8 
Newton, 15..... ee eee 7 Oe eee. ee 
Michaels, 16... we PE. FSD. ok we Od 
SE, Ms sconces ie Bhs ca ae on ee we” Doses 
Wellington, 16. Staten book S @i.c 8B 4.45058 
SE. Ee die din chins cvenccseédahha. 00 sailing ‘on sited es 


All events unknown angles, from magattrap; No. 3, pairs; No. 
9, singles; 26yds. rise. 

Merchandise match, 30 targets, unknown angles: 
PE, The cvs cscswoescusdosvesiveens 111111119111111111111111011111—29 


Michaels, 16.. » + © 101001010111112111111111101111—27 
Griffiths, 17.. « » -111111110011111011101111011111—25 
Gordon, 17... - -112001111101011111110011111111—24 
“ Hollis, 18.... . -111111101110111111100101101111—24 


» » -101011111111011011111011011011—23 
, « » -001101100011111111101111110011—21 
BICOG, 3B... s00000% « «-101110001901100000101110101010—14 
Newton, 15....cccccccccercrcccesccces 100000000100100010001000000000— 5 


Centredale Gun Club. 


Centrepate, R, I., April 10.—A practice shoot was held on 
our grounds Saturday. The much-talked-of event between Charles 
Cozzens, Senator 4 C. Luther and Thos. Mellor took place 
and was won by Cozzens, scoring 2 out of 10, neither one of 
the others hitting any, this being their first experience at shoot- 
ing. We also -had the pleasure of having Mr. Fanaday, repre- 
senting Laflin & Rand Company, with us. Many of the shooters 
tried his load, and did very well, especially the secretary and 
R. C. Root. 

About 1,200 bluerocks were trapped, and a very enjoyable after- 


noon passed by all. Next Saturday we have our medal shoot. 
Scores: . 

Events: 2-823) o BB. 839 

Targets: 15 10 15 25 25 15 10 2 2 
OR noccetnceses sind éonsevssheeaeced 14467 12 «17 2 4 «8 «(19 16 
EME. Suv cbocaiesbsdCeccsabssessecoune 8 6 Bess... BB) DW ws oe 
WUERINS «a ivedesscicstneseseycoddves 7 4.5 986 & oe 
EEE Anesbccbat crenacsts tiveussouvh Ss 3 jobs ae As 
MEN  coguesdssapscséicccedenedcud 2° 3 oO rig SS 
SNORE “oh bein osscn0skasvegcepstns BB See we 2. as 
BORED | Nin seeds cag vndb bbb iccedocscose 11 10 11 23 22 12 19 19 
DO on ckposbdcescescuswsbeeneee BoB BiB a: as 
PUEEE ceckopovectnctabadesevedeconre ws 8 7 Des 
DEER ba Gclaxccpuccebiccudetobetvad ov wi? “ 
WPMD Soa tscheddbavedecdidedpandieeye ts we a ie ae ee 
DORDOGNE oon scsns3o5s0ddecdeeyonkedes oe sb Ment SER OD ee 
SEE svanavosbossapsshisesscheeeyse 0s eeriee> 561 77 
Cozzens .......¢ BN Sov cwevstbh Uoetsts oe 0 teed Map nt Riga Mts agi 

N. F. Reiner, Sec’y. 
Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, 

Burrato, N. Y., April 15—The Hebard trophy event at the 

Audubon Gun Club’s shoot was won by Mr. Geo. P. McArthur. 


This was his fifth win, and he now looks a sure winner. 
nine events remain unfinished for this trophy. The second event 
was the club badge shoot. A, C. Heinold won A Class badge, 
T. B. Walker Won B Class and M. E. Storey won C Class. The 
scores: 


Only 


Event: -2 34 6 & 7 
Targets: 15 25 15 30 15 15 15 
IE a tedrencicsocebncnobbbabeosheesss ot 3 BE ES 







E C Burkhardt... 
A C Heinold.... 
C S Burkhardt.. 
Talema «s22>>> 
T B Walker.. 
333 





Shuler 


Leuschner % 11 12 12 
a 7 = ° 3 1410 ll 
U. EB. Storey. Re Bo Os 
eee ocho aw _ é Xe0 aR ee 
SBE Clebenlin otis xickesqeudtrabeedensst>- . 21 1. 8 8 18 ik 
DINER. cores sestinesnees punaeth Ash ghee warsec'e . i wi. oe 2 
*Badge. {Trophy. 


Audubon Club Badge. 


Tue winners in ‘the last Audubon Club badge shoot were 


A. C. Heinold in Class A, George McArthur in Class B and 
E. Porter in Class C. 
Event No. 6 was at live birds. The scores: 
Events: 5 6 Events: 123466 
Targets: ‘Targets: 15 156 * 15 20 * 
A C Heinold... x65 SED 0 oo ckne on. Skee genan.>? 
E Burkhardt... 9 McArthur ........ 10 20... .. .. 
C Burkhardt... -. U E Storey.... .. 1216 6.... 
J Reid..:.... 1 ¥,, Br eeisvensdenes 92; a ac.00 05 
W Warren oe AD XS WRG ee oce.0 AU MLAs v0 o> 
C E Hebard.. 7 TB Walker...... 616... .. 
Fretich — .....-., Dao se nace n ne: De aa be,-0° 
Leuschner ..... eo: , COE 2 ob ener one 7 te 
BSB nc caccccesece 9 Paul North.... .. 112813.. 8 
PEED: ccc nvacne. 0a a> 





W. E. Garbe is arranging for a-two days’ target tournament for 
—_ 30 and 31, added moneys, programme will be announced 
ater. : 





Elkwood Park. 


Parmelee—Brewer, 


April 14.—After the G. A. H. was finished, the match made 
two or three days prior thereto between F. S. Parmelee and I. L 
Brewer for $250 a side was begun at 1:19 at No. 3 set of traps. 
Mr. Harold Wallack was referee. Parmelee, last year, defeated 
Brewer in_a similar match, The weather was clear, calm and 
pleasant. The birds were a corking good lot, such as would have 
fitted well into the close of the G, A. H. shoot-off. Parmelee shot 
in great form throughout. He showed unlimited confidence, fixing 
his gun to his shoulder quickly and calling “pull” almost in- 
stantly when the puller responded “ready.” Brewer was in an 
uphill race soon after the start, for he lost his third, and fourth 
and twelfth dead out, and fifteenth, thus.Josing four of his first 
25 to Parmelee’s two, the latter dead out. Beginning at his forty- 
first bird, Parmelee made a heart-breaking run of 63 birds without 
miss, losing his ninety-ninth dead out. Brewer shot well, but 
with less confidence than did Parmelee, and he was at times not 
shooting in his best time. nor was he. centering his birds as well 
as was his competitor. He started with a hammer gun, but on 
the fourth bird he -. > to his hammerless. He was clearly 
beaten in this contest. any long kills were made, and the con- 
test was one of exceptional skill. The score at the finish stood 
94 to §9 in favor of .Parmelee. 





Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
844215 
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Money vs. Elliston. 


Saturday’s shooting was marked by the victory of Capt. A. W. 
Money over W. R. Elliston, of Nashville, Tenn., in a 100-bird 
meee for $100 a side and the price of the birds. Each stood at 
Vyds, 

‘the match was shot on No. 2 set of traps, and was refereed by 
Harold Wallack, the gentleman who had served in that capacity 
on the same set of traps during the entire week. The birds pro- 
vided for the match were a specially selected lot, all blue, and as 
fast and strong as any trapped in the Grand American Handicap. 
They were, indeed, too fast for Elliston, who openly acknowledged 
that fact after the match was over, His “time” was too slow for 
the birds he drew, and although he pointed just about right, he 
could not stop several important birds within bounds. 

Capt. Money, after losing his first bird, which was a corker of 
the first water, ran along nicely until he struck a snag just after 
completing the twentieth round with a score of 18 to 15 in his 
favor. He quickly lost his advantage of three birds by dropping 
his twenty-first, twenty-third, twenty-fourth twenty-filth and twenty- 
sixth birds; his twenty-fourth one twenty-sixth birds fell out of 
bounds, while the other three that got over the boundary were 
hit hard. This run of lost birds was due apparently to the Cap- 
tain under-shooting each bird with his first barrel, thé speed of 
the bird making effective second-barrel work an impossibility. As 
Elliston lost his twenty-second and twenty-fifth birds the pair were 
tied at the commencement of the twenty-seventh round, with a 
total of only 19 kills each. 

At this period of ‘the match Capt. Money settled down to his 
work and made the great run of 43 straight before losing another 
bird. While the Captain was making this run Elliston had lost 
six birds, and, it might be added, the match, as he never again 
got within hailing distance, losing the match by six birds, the 
scores standing to 83 in Captain Money’s favor. Thus, after 
ane six out of his first 25, Capt. Money went out with 70 of his 
last 75. 

The match was shot very quickly, only about an hour and a 
half being consumed in shooting at the 200 birds. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Towerers. 


Louisville has an unusual strong delegttion. at this shoot, Messrs. 
Hutchings, Lyons, Fawcett and Dr. Fallis. “They, however, were 
singularly unlucky in the main event, with the exception of Dr, 


Fallin who kept them all guessnig up to thé very last. As it was 


finished with but a single lost. With a fair portion of luck he 
would have scored it also, as the bird was hard hit, and with a 
speedy Sos it might have been hered. 

Mr. C, Nauman, of San Francisco, made his debut among 
the Eastern shooters at this tournament. The impression he cre- 
ated was a most favorable one. His shooting, too, was very good. 
True, his expectations of capturing the cup were not realized, but, 
nevertheless, he quit more than even on the shoot, Twenty-three 
was his score in the panbicep, 

Mr. G. W. McCartney, of Des Moines, Ia., was the heaviest of 
the many heavyweights of the Western party. He tips the scales 
at 330, and would make a good running mate for Ed. Rike. He is 
as jovial and good natured as the big shooter from Dayton, and 
a man whom it is a pleasure to know. 

_Milner did Des Moines proud. True, he did not get into the 
tie for the cup, but he stayed long enough to share in an equal 
division of the purse with those who did. 

Irby Bennett and Emile Werk met in a little friendly shooting 
set-to after the big evert, for the birds and a ag = ag This was a 
ten-bird affair. Bennett started off by missing his first one, and 
oe killed out, while Werk could only account for seven of his 

irds. 

The prospects of the Omaha quartette looked indeed gloomy, as 
Loomis, Parmelee and Brucker each lost their first bird. Not- 
withstanding this aes, Parmelee killed out, and Burgess, the 
dark-horse of the party, finished with 23. Loomis, it will be re- 
membered, was the runner-up in the finish last year, 

Mrs. W. P. Shattuck was the first and only woman who ever 
won money in the Grand American Handicap. This was not 
presentation, either, but winning strictly on merit. It is web 
to bear in mind that none of the men who shot from the 25yds 
mark got into the money. 

U. M. C. Thomas looked like a winner all over, but last round 
proved disastrous to him, as this final pigeon fooled him com 
pletely. He was anxious to duplicate his Dayton score. 

Quaker Gay, the Pine Grove, Ky., shooter, was, as usual, in ev? 
dence. One bird shy of the total is some glory, while the shekels 
that went with it more than covered expenses. 

George Clay, the Beau Brummel of the Kentucky party, was 
much disappointed over his poor showing. His was largely a case 
of a new gun, 

Jack Fanning was evidently out of luck, for he usually gets a 
piece of the money in handicaps of this kind. However, on this 
occasion he gathered but 22, which was one short. 

ol Grimm, in addition to as the runner-up in the shoot 
off for the trophy, was also the only contestant to run the pro- 
gramme events out straight. His run of 72 straight is probably the 
best of the shoot. 

Kansas City may well feel elated over the ey J of its rep 
resentativés. Of the seven who hailed from that burg on the 
banks of the Kaw, ooty one failed to share in a division of the 

urse. Hickman, Gottlieb and Bramhall scored 24, Riley, Dave 

lliott and his big brother got 23, while Cockrill scored 22, which 
makes the entire party’s average .931 in the handicap. Surely this 
showing should be gratifying to their most enthusiastic admirers. 

The theory that reveled so long that Brewer is champion of 
them al] on extra fast birds has been thoroughly exploded to the 
satisfaction of all who witnessed race between him ‘and Frank 
Parmelee, The latter proved decisively that he is Brewer’s master 
at any stage of the pigeon-shooting game. Parmelee’s shooting 
was a marvelous exhibition of pluck, skill and judgment. His 
second barrel execution was especially fine, and a practical dem- 
onstration that his gun and load were of the proper kind. Ninety- 
four out of 100, with three dead out of bounds is a capital score on 
such birds. 

Arkansas showed but one name on the entry sheet, and _ this 
was the tried and true shot, John J. Sumpter, Jr. While John 
failed to win the cup, his showing should not be a disappointment 
to his friends, as he had the satisfaction of finishing in the money. 
This is what few of the cracker-jacks could accomplish. 

Among the aftermath events that followed the big event was a 
25-bird race between Harry Lyons and Irby Bennett. In _ this 
race Lyons shot in something like his true form, as not a single 
bird escaped him, though the score sheet showed one dead out 
of bounds. Bennett was clearly outmatched, for after the seventh 
round he was never in the race, finishing with 19. 

Tom Marshall’s winning of the cup on this occasion is much 
more of an achievement than when he finished first two years 
ago. This time, in addition to his 25 straight, it required another 
run of 33 in a nerve-trying shoot-off against some of the very best 
shots in the country, but this only served as an opportunity to 
practically demonstrate what a really good shot Marshall is. re 
time and judgment particularly characterized his final shooting. 
It was a most potent iilustration of winning strictly on his nerve. 
Of all the principals he appeared the most cool and collected. 

John Lilly was in quest of a little experience, so he tried con- 
clusions with Capt. Sedam in a 20-bird race. The old man from 
the mountains absolutely refused to miss any, and under the cir- 
cumstances was entirely too hard a proposition for Lilly, for he 
could only show a total of 17. 

Messrs. L. J. Gaines and W. H. Lyon, both of the Parker Gun 
Co., were interested spectators during the shoot. 

Ed. Bingham was the life of the Western party. Ed. did most 
of the detail work in arranging for this trip, and no little of the 
success is due to his soaney- : 

Charley Young ran straight up to his twenty-fourth bird in the 
handicap. Had he got into the tie he would doubtless have proved 
himself a dangerous competitor, as he is one of the nerviest of lit- 
tle shooters, and one who has on more than one occasion proved 
himself a stayer. 

The Western party did not leave New York until Sunday noon, 
April 16. Just prior to their departure an incident, signifying re- 
membrance, took place on fhe cars, the members of the Barty, 
desiring to express their appreciation and gratitude to Mr. E. S. 
Rice, to whose untiring zeal and executive ability the success and 
pleasures of the trip were so largely due. The party all gathered 
in one of the cars, and then Mr. and Mrs. Rice were requested 
to step forward, whereupon Dr. Williamson, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the party, presented him with a very handsome cut-glass 
punch-bowl, prefacing the presentation with some well chosen re- 
marks, in the course of which he said that he hoped that the 
punch which Mr. Rice might partake of from this bow] would not 
be of the knock-out kind. Mr. Rice nmesees the gift with many 
thanks, and assured each and ev one of the party that the suc- 
cess -of the undertaking was onme renumeration to him for all 
the time,and labor involved. Then he expressed the hope that 
at some future time he might serve the party with punch from 
the bow], but which would not be of the knock-out quality, ‘ 

Mr. Irby Bennett thanked Mr. Rice and the party in- of 
the Interstate Association for their co-operation in a, to 
make it the great success it really was. Realizing, as he did, that 
this party was no small factor in this respect, and he hoped that 
they would all come again next year. 

The next to speak was Mr. L. W. H. Dressell, who expressed 
appreciation of the honor conferred upon him, and endeavored to 
impress on all that he wished them nothing but continuous suc- 
cess, and that he stood ready at all times to assist and co-operate 
with them in anything they might —_e to accomplish for the 
good: of trap shooting. In conclusion he requeste ermission 
to take the opportunity of presenting to Mr. Tom Marshall a 
check for $500 in behalf of the U. M. C. Co. While he stated 
that his company had made no promises they nevertheless realized 
the fact that such services could not be bought, but desiring in 
some measure to express their esteem, he would ask Mr. Marshall 
to accept the token in the spirit it was offered. Mr. Marshall re- 
sponded that he did not particularly need the money, and also 
that while he had been fortunate enough to win out, e was still 
free to admit that Mr, Grimm was entitled to as much of the 
glory as himself. Then, too, he desired to say that he had shot 
with Mr. Grimm many times, and he was certain that the latter 
had defeated him oftener than it had been his good fortune to 
win; therefore with his characteristic magnanimity he asked Mr. 
Dressel to take back the check, cut it in two and give half of it 
to Mr. Grimm. Mr. Dressel replied that if such was his wishes 
he would most ousaiey comply. Three cheers were proposed 
for Mr. Marshall, and of course everyone responded. Then some 
one suggested that three cheers be given for Mrs. Shattuck, and 
this brought out another outburst of enthusiasm. Mrs. Shattuck 
expressed her appreciation of the honor conferred, but thought- 
fully suggested that Mrs. Murray be not forgotten, for while she 
herself had been successful, she realized notwithstanding that there 
was a element of luck in pigeon shooting, and was satisfied 
that this had been quite a factor in her favor. Naturally the sug- 
gest stion did not go unheeded. After the cheers for Mrs. Murray 

ley Grimm was called on, but ed to be excused as he was 
net a speech maker. ere were quite 2 number of shooters 
on hand to bid the party adieu, among whom were Captain Dres- 
sel, Edward Banks -and Mrs. Banks, Irby Bennett, Jack Fan- 
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other evidence that he is in a class by himself when it comes to 
running a shoot. : 

Jack Fan is back from the Coast, but will not remain in 
the East very long. Going from here to Baltimore, thence he will 
smoke Borie City, Lincoln, Peoria and St. Louis in the order~ 
name ‘ " 

Joe George is back in the shooting fold. Pigeons are not Joe’s 
forte, targets being just to his liking. As he threaateris to take 
in the Missouri State shoot it is likely we will be able to give a 
better account of him. 

Lieutenant Du Bray, Parker Bros.’ representative, was pleased 
‘to find so many of his company's gun in tne hands of the prin- 
cipals at this tournament. He managed to go the entiré distanve, 
but owing to some hard luck couid not finish in the money, 
landing just one short. In the last two handicaps he has averaged 
sont U9, killing 23 in 1898 and 22 this year, a most excelient 
showing. - ; 

Charley Willard, although not a principal, was present during 
several days of the tournament. 

Lou. Harrison, of Minneapolis, Minn., owing to illness was pre- 
vented participating in the handicap. : 

Tom Marshall has now participated in three handicaps, during 
which time he was compelied to shoot at 108 birds, of which he 
scored 106. In face of such a record it is not very strange that 
he should be a two-time winner, In ’98_he scored 3, missing his 
fifteenth and twentieth bird. As he was the winner on each of 
the other occasions it will be readily understood that he had to 
score them all. 

W. R. Clark, Irby Bennett and Jim Hildreth, of the Winchester 
Company, were present on nearly évery day of the shoot, thougi: 
they took no part in the contest. 

Col. Martin made his appearance at Elkwood Park on Saturday 
eevee to the handicap, remaining there until the day after its close. 
During all of this time, we are informed, he shot at a trifle over 
500 birds, and lost but eight of this number, which is an average 
of over .989. ; 

Mr. E. S. Lentilhon, of the Dupont Company, came over on the 
last doy 20 shoot in the consolation handicap, but, though he en- 
tered this event, he did not get to shoot owing to the fact that it 
had to be declared off as it was impossible to Enish it. 

Owing to the unusual pressure on our columns it is necessary to 
curtail a mention, much as we regret to do so. We are. 
aware there are many others worthy of mention, which we must 
defer until another time. 

The post entries of the G. A. H. were Messrs. Geo. Roll,.C. H. 
Green, Jr.; O. C. Bogardus, ii B. Robertson, W.-C. Rawson, E. 
Stutevant, B. W. Claridge, H. Travers, M. F. Lindsley, R. L. 
Packard and R. Kuss, 

After the ties were shot off there was insufficient time to shoot 
off the Consolation Handicap, a 15-bird event, $10 entrance, and the 
Auld Lang Syne Sweepstakes, 10 birds, $7 entrance. 

Mrs. Milt Lindsley (‘‘Wanda”) was one of the lady contest- 
ants in the Senn. While not so successful as the two other 
ladies, she nevertheless made sume very excellent kills and at- 
tracted quite as much attention. Most of her shooiing was from 
the 26vd, mark, not 25, as her handicap was made. 

Elliston was free tc admit that the birds in his match with 
Capt. Money were entirely too fast for him, and a revelation in 
that respect, 

From the amount of talk one hears here in the East concerning 
the Missouri State shoot, it is more than likely that there will 
be a big delegation go out to this tournament. 

Paut R. Litzxe. 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


The Grand American Handicap for 1899, in the matter of entries, 
broad scope and greater public interest, far surpassed its predeces- 
sor of 1898, although the latter was justly valued as a phenomenal 
record breaker, und possibly a final one. Up to the time of clos- 
ing the entries there was the greatest divergence of opinion in 
respect to their probable number. Not a few new hats were won 
and lost on the 250 figure, considered as being near the boun- 
dary limit by those who were in a position to make estimates 
based on logical probabilities, On each side of this estimate were 
the extremists—those who firmly predicted that the number of last 
year would not be reached, owing to differences of opinion con- 
cerning high guns and class shooting, and those who were san- 
guine that the number would reach near 300, owing to better times 
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THOS. A. MARSHALL, 


Winner of Handicap, 1899. 


in the business world; the greater interest manifested in pigeon 
shooting everywhere, and the steady natural growth of America’s 
gteatest shooting event year by year. The total number of entries 
was 278; of these twelve failed to fill, and ten were post entries, 
so that the total number of actual competitors was 266, a difference 
of 69 greater than the number of starters last year, and 71 greater 
iin_the total number of entries. 

Thus, from a comparatively humble start in 1893 with 21 shooters 
fhe Interstate Association has so wisely planned and conducted 
the handicap year by year that it has ay. grown in breadth 
and success, culminating in the contest of last week with the 
record-breaking number of 266 contestants. s 

As to the intervening years, the handicap of 1894 had 54 entries; 
that of 1895 61 (this contest was held in Lorillard Park, near Pater- 
gon, N. J.); 1 109 entries, of which 104 competed; 1897, 146 en- 
tries, of which 135 competed; 1898, 207 entries and 197 competitors. 
The winners were as follows: In 1893, Mr. R. A. Welch, of Phil- 
_adelphia; 1894, Mr. Thomas W. ene of Liam, N. I 1895, 
Mr. John G. Messner, of Phittsburg, Pa.; . Mr. O, R. Dickey, 
af Mass. ; , Mr. Thomas A. Marshall, of Keiths rs 
Ti; 3898. ‘Mr. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N. Y.. This year Mr. Mar- 
shall won again, of which more hereinafter. _ 

The dates were April 11, 12 and 13, as originally fixed, but it 
required four days to finish, with several events cut out of the 

me st that. The weather was such as to permit of con- 
tinuous shooting, and on the whole was favorable to good competi- 


«tion, though the high wind which prevailed at times made a swift 
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MR. T. A. MARSHALL AT THE SCORE. 


sifting out of many shooters, some of whom were not equal to the 
difficulties it imposed, while many on the other hand suffered from 
the hardest of luck in having birds, killed in the air, blown 
out of bounds. 


Tuesday, Ap-il 13, First Day. 


Two events were on the programme for this day, namely, the 
Elkwood Park Introductory, seven birds, $5 entrance, birds extra, 
high guns, three moneys, ties to divide. Consequent to the large 
number of shooters present and the impossibility of finishing both 
events, this one was declared off. 


The Nitro Powder Handicap. 


The unusual large number of contestants precluded all possi- 
bilty of disposing of both events scheduied for this day, theretore 
the management decided to shoot oniy the Nitro Powaer Handi- 
cap, cancelling the Eikwood Park Introductory. 

‘the Nitro Powder Handicap conditions were: Fifteen birds, 
$10 entrance, handicap rise; high guns. According to the pro- 
vision of the programme there couid only be twenty moneys, 
though the entries ran up to 210, Of this number thirty kiied 
straight and took all the money, which netted each $70.3u, as dll 
the straight men favored a division of the purse. However, it 
would have been impossible to have shot it under other conditions, 
as the programme required the event to be disposed of this day. 
It_ was growing rapidiy dark when the last round wgs shot, 

No less than fifty-one of the principals scored 14. In not a few 
cases these losses were birds that feil dead out of bounds. Sev- 
enteen finished with a total of 13, and two with 12. Une hundred 
and ten of the contestants withdrew, as it was obvious that noth- 
ing but straight scores could pay. 

‘The following are the straight men who shared in a division of 
the money: allowell, Riley, Valentine, Dr. Kibby, Roll, Lane, 
Barto, Sperry, Sweeney, Marten, Johnson, Crosby, Dallas, Voris, 
Le Roy, Teipel, J. A. i Elliott, Francis, Stubener, Grimm, Dicks, 
cingham, Klein, Zewerg, Burgess, Popham, Wood, Elliston, Post, 

ilner. 

‘The men who killed 14 are: Brewer, Brucker, Kirkover, Stock- 
ton, Parmelee, Vincent, Laflin, Worthen, Cockrill, Merrill, George, 
Budd, Money, Hickman, Gottlieb, Fulford, Van Aleen, Malone, 
H. Dunnell, Ww. Dunnell, A. S. Miller, Green, Jr.; Hicks, Sam- 
uelson, Geikler, Jim — Dr. Williamson, Mayhew, Kiibourn, 
Gambell, Hutching, Lyons, DuBray, Rockwell, Clay, Browall, 
Ivins, Mosher, Stockwell, Duston, Stoddard, Woodruff, Perrine, 
Donley, Martin, Claridge, Capt. Bunk, Schemmel, Dr. Knowlton, 
Hunewell and Sampson. 

The men who killed 13 are: Sumpter, Chase, Nauman, Har- 
baugh, Atkinson, Sporting Life No. 1, Deiter, Remsen, M. S. 
Rice, Plankington, Capt. Wooley, Tulley, Moffett, Barker, Hooey 
and Faurote. 

Those who killed 12 are: B. Dunnell and G. H. Ford. 

The list of those who did not finish follows: Denny, Fanning, 
Jackson, Kirshner, Callison, Gay, O’Brine, Heikes, Collins, Far- 
mer, Norton, Welch, Burkhardt, Alkire, Loomis, W. Miller, Hyde, 
Studley, Young, Shaw, Capt. Money, Peterman, Anthony, Stone, 
McVey, Marshall, Harrison, Appleby, Banks, Carter, Clark, Mc- 
Kinny, Quimby, Shaner, James, Morfey, H. Ford, Glover, Shuler, 
Waddell, Mosby, Dave Elliott, McKey, Landis, Merrier, Paterson, 
Wagner, Dr. Smith, Burrough, Heilman, Walker, U. M. C. Wat- 


son. Mark King, North, S. Hoffman, F. Stannard, Gilbert, Holden, - 


Ballenstein, Palmer, Van Martin, England, Cashau, Packard, Raw- 
hide, Sherman, Coleman, Trumbauer, Bryan, Buckwalter, Dr. 
Carver, E. S. Rice, Meidroth, W. M. Thompson, Lilly, Dering, 
Macartney, Fallis Fawcitt, Brady, Werk Jack Parker, Arno, Nich- 
olson. Sedam, Dupee, Schortemeier, Stoddard. Hildbrandt, Belloff, 
Lee, Hassinger, Geoffrey, W. L. Smith, Murheid, Creighton, Speer, 
Hicks, Moore, Courtney, Cullom, Hegeman, Jr., Puck, Dickey, 
Zwerline, Apgar, The Count, Rattle, Weller and Bender. 


The Grand Ametican Handicap. 


Two full days and part of a third were required to finish this 
great event, with its 266 contestants, There was no dawdling at 
the hour set to begin. Promptly at 9 o’clock cach morning 
Manager Shaner started the competition, and it continued from 
=~ = on till near the end of the day, when the light began 
to fade. 

The weather on Wednesday, in the forenoon, was dark and 
cloudy and raw, with a little sprinkle of rain betimes, yet not 
enough to interfere with the shooting. The wind blew stiffly from 
the south and southwest. At noon the weather cleared up and 
the conditions were not unfavorable for good scores. 

On Thursday, a stiff high wind blew from the west and north 
of west all the forenoon, bringing disaster to many a shooter, for 
the birds started for the boundary with astonishing swiftness, and 
even when hit full and fair went out of bounds with the carrying 
force of the wind. No. 3 set of traps were considered the most 
difficult, for there the wind blew straight in the shooters’ faces. 
Often after the first barrel was fired the residue of powder blew 
back into the shooter’s eyes, obstructing a clear second shot. The 
birds, springing from the traps against the wind, would swirl u 
high in the air, and many times, though fairly hit with bot 
barrels, would be carried yards back a the dead line, sliding 
smoothly out as if they were going down a steep inclined plane. 
These few hours of wind made a severe change in the situation. 
Bird after bird was lost, thereby putting many out of the race, 
ending many promising hopes when the morning began. 

On Wednesday, when the day ended, the twelfth round was 
shot up to the two hundredth man. On Thursday the twelfth 
round was continued, and when the shooting for the day ended 
all was finished up to the twenty-fifth round, so that each man 
had but one bird to shoot at on the following day to determine the 
moneys if the ties were not shot off. Afterward, there was then 
only the final ties to shoot off for the cup. 

Considering the large number of’contestants, a remarkably small 
number made straight scores even early in the competition. Even 
in the early rounds shooters began to lose birds to such an ex- 
tent that at the end of the twelfth round only forty-five men were 
straight; at the end of the fifteenth round thirty-one were straight; 
at =e _— Po ~ twonty-fest -—- nine men ee straight; 
at_the end o e twenty- round seven were straight. 

There was a large attendance of visitors each day, said te be 


the greatest ever present at any previous shoot held at Elkwood 
Park. Many ladies were present to witness the sport. ‘Lhe gen- 
tler sex was also represented in the list of competitors, three ladies, 
Mrs, P. H. Murray, of Stillwater, Minn:; Mrs. M. F. Lindsley 
(Wanda), of Cincinnati, O:, and Mrs. W. C. Shattuck, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., showing that skill at the traps is not the exclusive 
property of man. . 

In a great event of this kind there are a few who work while 
the many are having sport. There was a selected staff of special- 
ists. Each man was chosen for his special fitness in the office 
which he filled. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the manager, conducted 
all the multitude of details with the skill and forethought which 
always mark his management. All the intricate machinery was 
completed before a shot was fired. Notwithstanding the wide 
difference in the duties of the force employed, the managerial sys- 
tem was so complete that no matter how fast the shooters finished 
their turns at the traps, the records were upto date, arfd all the 
parts worked together in a harmonious whole. Mr. Shaner was 
constantly alert, here and there and everywhere, guarding against 
delays and straightening out any little kinits in the free running of 
the great event. To keep 266 shooters following each other in 
succession around three sets of traps, and to keep all the collateral 
details in running order is no small task. <A serious error any- 
where could easily throw the whole shoot in confusion. Mr. 
Shaner’s work was so complete that he won greater laurels as a 
manager, and proved beyond question that he could cope with a 
tournament, however great might be the number of entries or the 
interests involved. 

The office of compiler of scores was filled by Mr. Edward Banks, 
who has had that part in charge in the three past handicaps, and 
each time handled it with signal success. ‘Lhe large number of 
entries and the rapid manner in which the shooters finished their 
turns at the score made a great amount of work for his office, but 
did not impair in the least the routine efficiency of it. He was 
assisted by Mr. John D, Regan, of New York, an expert in this 
line and thoroughly proficient from having filled the same office 
in the past in connection with this event and from having also 
acted as scorer, cashier, etc., in many shooting events about New 
Ycerk. The entry clerks in the scorer’s department were Mr. J. K. 
Starr, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Paul R. Litzke, of Little’ Rock, 
Ark., both of large experience in every detail of conducting a 
tournament. Besides having charge of this department, Mr. Banks 
was the Association’s press representative, and was expected to 
answer a volley of questions at once without interfering with his 
routine work. He shot in the handicap also. With so much care 
on his mind, it is a wonder that he made the excellent competi- 
tion which he did. 

The cashier’s department was most ably conducted by Messrs. 
A. Meyerhoff, of New York, and Mr, L. Lautenslager, of Pitts- 


burg. 

Mr. W. H. Palmer, of New York, was watchman; Mr. H. F. H. 
Dressel, of New York, was gateman, and Mr. J. McGraw, of Long 
Branch, was messenger. 

At No. 1 set of traps, Mr. Edward Taylor, of New York, was 
referee. He acted in the same capacity in this event last year and 
is a veteran in skill and experience and integrity. Mr. J. Vone 
Emmons, of Long Branch, N, J., was scorer at this set of traps. 

At No. 2 set of traps, Mr. Harold Wallack, of Long Branch, 
N. J., was referee. He also has officiated in this event for years 

ast, and he, too, is a man of skill and experience and integrity. 
Mr. A. A. Fink, of Reading, Pa., well known as a manager of 
shoots in his State. acted as scorer at this set of traps. 

At No. 3 set of traps, Mr. Bernard Waters was referee, Mr. 
Howard Gray, of New York, was scorer. 

The squad hustlers were Mr. W. J, McCrickart and F. DeVigne, 
a most exacting office, of infinite labor, for on them depended the 
warning of the indifferent, the hurrying up of those who lagged, 
and a general keeping up of the line of shooters, who began at No. 
1 set of traps and finished at No. 3. 

Each shooter bore on his back a large card, on which ‘was 
marked the number which preceded his name in the list of shoot- 
ers, and which designated the order in which he shot. (Cn it also 
was marked the shooter’s handicap. Thus, a card marked “No. 2. 
28yds.” denoted that the shooter shot after No. 1, and that his 
handicap was 28yds. Printed lists could be obtained on the 
grounds, and on these were the names of all the shooters, their 
addresses and their numbers in the order of shooting. The iden- 
tity of any shooter thus could be easily determined by referring to 
his corresponding number in these lists. 

Each shooter began at No. 1 set of traps, thence walked to No. 
2, where he shot his next bird, thence to No. 3, where lie shot 
his third bird, and then he retired till his turn came again, which 
between the first and second round was after an interval of about 
three hours, a most trying wait to those who were fretful or 
nervous, or both, As the rounds were shot off, and as the shooters 
were dropped out and the number consequently grew less, the wait 
between rounds grew Iess, though on the other hand the strain 
grew greater with many as the competition neared the finish. 
ba long wait between rounds was the sole irksome feature of the 
shoot. 

As to the manner of keeping the scores, each scorer was provided 
with a set of score sheets, which was a duplicate of those in the 
hands of the other scorers. Let us suppose now that the shoot 
has just begun. Then each scorer uses the first sheet, which has 
printed on it the names, numbers from 1 to 25, and handicaps of 
the first twenty-five shooters, When the shooter has shot at No. 
1 set of traps, the scorer records his kill or miss, and Nos. 2 and 3 
in turn do the same. When the shooters from No. 1 to No. 25 
have shot, the messenger takes the three filled score sheets to the 
office of the compiler of scores. The sheets are marked 1, 2, 3, and 
when placed side by side in one two three order the three shots 
of each of the twenty-five men are seen at a glance. The entry 
clerk copies these sheets to the main sheets, which are tacked 
down over a large area of desk. Jn the meantime the scorers 
have taken up the sheets numbered from 26 to 50. inclusive, and 
when these are filled they are sent in as before, till the round is 
finished, when a new set of score sheets are taken in hand and 
the scorers proceed as before. When the shooting has advanced to 
a stage where men are dropped from it. a heavy b'ue pencil mark 
is drawn through the names of such as have missed enough to 
preclude their winning, and thus the scorer at the traps knows 
that he need not call up those whose names are thus cancelled. 

The party from the West came in a special train of seven 
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Friday, Fourth Day, April 14, 


The weather was charmingly pleasant. The day was filled with 
the balntiness of the springtime, mild, clear and warm. There 
was a large number of spectators present to witness the close of 
the pane event of the. kind ever held in the world, and of the 
num many moss ladies. There was but the twenty-fifth round 
to be shot before the final struggle the possession of the 

While the closing shot of the finishers was watched 

at in’ it was manifest that it was red but the 
preface to the struggle—the shooting off of the ties for the 


cup. 

Tine twenty-fifth round was shot on No. 1 set -of traps, and 
was refereed by Referee Mr. Ed. Taylor, the ballistic expert of 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Co. é was not sufficient wind. to 
be of any assistance to the birds. What there was came from the 
north, though in its warmth and~gentleness it was more befit- 
ting the south, The greatest interest was manifested when the 
men who had killed twenty-four straight came to the score. There 
were seven: of~thent, "Messrs. ‘T. “A. “Marshall; E. Hickman, S. 

° n, Jr.; J. A. Jackson,-Dr. J. G. Knowlton, G. M. Grimm 
and G.. Roll, , 

When Marshall killed his twenty-fifth bird there was tumultuous 
applause, and clearly he was the favorite in the contest. 

ickman drew a corking swift straightaway from No. 4 trap, 
and, over-careful, slowed up in his time and under-shot it with 
both barrels, This left six men who were straight and who killed 


their last bird. 
The Shoot-off for the Cup. 


Immediately after this round was concluded, the shoot-off was 
started at No. 2 set of traps, where the breeze, what little there 
was, was blowing from the shooter to the traps and wouid make 
the conditions harder if it had any effect at all. Mr. Haroid 
Wallack refereed. The birds averaged very commonplace. ‘hey 
were slow flyers most of them, and were in quality far below what 
would make a real test of the shooting abilities of Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Grimm. An occasional good bird was sprung. 

There was a great crowd clustered around No. 5 traps, which 
applauded the few good kills of good birds most vigorousiy, though 
they marred their good taste and common propriety by exultant 
applause when Dr. Knowlton missed a bird and was out of the 
race for the cup. On the first ropnd Roll shot under a rising 
right quartering driver from No. 4 trap, a fast, strong bird, which 
escaped. In the second round Hoffman drew a fast swift risin 
driver from No. 3, and missed it. Knowlton’s first bird he calle 
no bird, and killed neatly his second. In passing, it may be 
remarked that all through the contest Dr. Knowlton called about 
every bird which did not fiy promptly, sometimes thus callin 
two or three birds before he shot. Some birds which he calle 
“no birds” were declared “dead” by the referee, a point which 
some of the spectators did not understand. The explanation is 
that such birds had started and were on the wing a moment be- 
fore he called “no bird,” and a bird once on the wing cannot 
be called “no bird” by the shooter. Had he missed under such 
circumstances it would have been a lost bird. I1n the fourth 
round, Marshall missed clean with his first, but his second was 
laced: right, Grimm was drawing very easy birds, while Dr. 

nowlton was drawing by far the hardest. Jackson’s sixth bird 
from No. 4 was a swift right-quartering driver, which went straight 
for the boundary, and out, and the gentleman from Texas retired 
with a good record and a game contest. Knowlton’s sixth was a 
hummer, a cveting seh: uartering driver, strong and swift, which 
died dead out. is left the contest to Marshall and Grimm. 
Grimm’s eighth bird was his first good one, a circling right-quar- 
tering incomer, which he — with his second. He made a 
good kill on his twelfth, a swift straightaway. The contest contin- 
ued thus with no specially remarkable features till the twenty- 
eighth round of the tie, when Grimm missed a right-quarterer, 
which, though a good bird, would have been considered easy on 
the preceding day, when the wind was blowing. The birds were a 
poor lot as a whole, far away inferior to those shot at by Brewer 
and Parmelee in the match a short while afterward. To have made 
the finish interesting, a better lot of birds should have béen used. 
However, whatever the birds, Mr. Marshall showed that he could 
shoot them. He was shooting in better time than Grimm, and 
his manner was devoid of all nervousness. Had he been shoot- 
ing for the price of the birds only, he could not have appeared 
more tranquil. He was shooting in excellent time and placed his 
loads with admirable precision. He killed fifty-eight straight in 
that handicap contest from start to finish. 

The scores follow: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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522364 
Jackson, 28...... 353204 
163211 
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, 2461323145343823143125155 
Grimm, 29........ 2212122312 bh212Ts232 00002 
45313126 
23241990 ~22 
4 3 . 
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The nine men who were ‘straight at the close of the twenty-first 
round had agreed to divide. The share of each was $305.05. Each 
of the twenty-fours received $105.06; the twenty-threes, each, $36. 

In respect to the ties, Mr. Shaner, before the assembled 
shooters, announced that if one of the rae at interest 
wished it the tics on 24 and 23 would be shot off. One man, 
whose voice did aot sound quite brave, said he would shoot off if 
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T A Marshall....Cashmore. .7.18..U.M.C.Trap. .2 
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CM Grimm..... Smith ......1.14..U.M C.Trap..b% 0h Dupontl 7 
G Knowlton....Greeper:...7.10..Leader........40 weed T 

» .Jackson.....Greener....7.11..Leader... -42 Lat.@Rand..14% 7 

seo Koil..... «++»Remington.7,12..U M C.Trap..8% Dupont....14 7 
S Hoffman, Jr....Boss.......7.12..U.M.C. Trap. .84% Dupont....1% 7 
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Ed Hickman.....Smith,.... 7.14..U M C.Trap..8% Schultze...14{ 7 
CAY -Smith......7.18..U.M.C.S,@ 1’, 434 Schultze....144 7 
Greener....7. 9.. b sinc’ Dupont....14% 7 
T+. e0++Parker...,.1.11..U.M.C Trap..3% Sch +A T 
- Smith .....7.15..Smokeless.....044 Sch AKT 
J W Bramhall... .Kemington.7.12..U.M C.Trap..b34 Schultze...14 0 
Dr RG Fallis....Parker.....7.15..Winch P' -4@ Dupont.....144 7 
Chas Zwir em....Parker.....7. 8..U.M.C.Trap..s Hazard.... \% 7 
ir offman.Parker.....7. ..Smokeless.. - 7 
B Money .... Tr. .0++7.15..U.M.C, Lrap. 0% E.C.... 1%7 
Wm R Crosbey. .. baker. .....7.15.. a 1% 1% 
D Gay.........Parder.....7.11. wT 
A Sherburne... rancotte. .7,12. .Smokeless. 8% _— 1% 8 7 
Trumbauer....Greener....7. 7..U.M.C.T.&S, .8% > Dup 141% 1% 7 
Sporting Life No 1Purdy ..... 7. 4..U M.C.T &S..6% Dup.&sch.i¥4 7 
CC Hess........ Parker..... 7.14. .Winch, Pigeon.34% Dupont....24% 8 7 
J.C Hicks........ Smith...... 1. 9..Smokeless.....4v Dupont..... 7% 7 
dilas Palmer.....Greener....7.14.. Leader... .8% Dupont....14 7 
FS Parmelee....Remington.7.12..U,M.C Trap. .b34 Schultze....14 7 
W F Meidroth.., .Parker..... 7. 8..Smokeless ....8% Dupont....1% 7% 7 
Wm Dunnell.....Smith...... 7.12..U.M.C. Trap. .2% east 7 
B W Claridge. ...Winchester.7.12..Leader........44¢4:L&R&Hazly 7% 7 
E J. Post.........Parker..... 7.14..U.M.C. Trap. .6% Dupont....34% 7 
C Von ..Francotte..7. 6..U,.M.C.VL@Dip Schultze....14% 7 
H B Fisher ......Parker..... 7. 2..Leader..... +B EC........1% 7 
WHAT 1HE 23s USED. 
F H Stockton....Parker..... 7.14..U.M.C. Trap. .8% Hazard....1% 7 
RRS rancotte..s. ..Leader..,......0% Dupont....14% 7 
Chas H Woolley..Parker..... 1. 4..Leader........ 45-00 Schultze.14 7 
& Von Lengerke.. #rancotte. .6.14.. Win &U.M.C..8% Schultze....1% 1% 7 
W H Hassinger. .Smith...... 7.11..U.M.c.Acme,,.4v Laf.&kand. 1% 1% T 
Chas S Campuell.Greener....7.12..U.M.C VL&Do\ Schulize...14 7 1% 
G H Petermann..Le.ever.....7. 5..U.M.C.'Irap..o% Schultze...1% 7 
G 5S Burroughs., . Francotte. .». U M.C. Trap. .0% Schultze.. if Z 
H J Varter....... F PStar.nard7.14..Leader........ 3% Dupont... Tv 
L ri Owen....... Greener. .. .7.12..Smokeless.....24% Dupont....14% 7 
G H Fairmont ...Francotte..7.11..U.M.C.Trap..b4% E.C...... AR 7 
H B Oidawa.....Park.r.....7.10.,Leager ....... 4x Lat &Rand.: 1% 7 
AH King ....... Scott.......7.10..U.M.C,Trap. .d — an 5 7 
Mrs W Snattuck.Smuth...... 7.Al..Leader ....... o\% o'% Hazard 1&% 4 
— Riley........ Smuth,..... 7.1..U.M.C. Trap. .0% 0% Scuultzery 7 
ave hiliott......Winchester.i.12..Leader,....... 24 Schultze...1% 7 
Frea Buckiin..... Wiuchester.7. 5..Leader........ 4z-+ Haz &Dup.& 7 
J J Sumpter, Jr..Smich ..... 7.18..U.M.C. Trap. .04% Dupont... 18 7 
URasB. <2 sccedes --G Renette .7.14. .Smokeless,.... ~% Dupont....1% 7 
A UW Sperry...... Parker..... 7. ¥..Leader....... +41 Dup.@taz,.1% 1% T 
H R Sweny......Varker..... 7. 5..Leauer...... ,-49 Lat &Rand..1% 6 7 
GH Ford........ + emungton.7.12..U.M.C,.VL& D4s Schulize....14% 7 
J lt Antnony....Parker..... 7.15..U m.C, Trap. .8% Schul.ze...14% 7 
Wm Wagner.... arker..... 7.18..U.M.C. Trap... EU........4% 1% 
Guy V Dering....Parker..... 7. 2..dmok-less..... + Dupont....1% 1% 7 
Vailas Eilwtc....Greener....7.14..U.M.C. Lrap..du schultze....44 7 
W « Heilman....Kemington.i.i4..Smokeless..... 6% Vup_nt....14% 1% 
W B Lettingwell. .Smith...... 7.10..Leader........ d% Dupont....i4 7 
Kusseli Kicta,...Smith...... 7.42..Winch L.&P..0% .% mazard 1% 1% 7 
G W Schuler..... Smi.h......5. ..U MC. irap..604 Kings ...1%5_—7 
J A K Euiout....Wainchester,7. 7..Leader........ 45 razard.....14% 7 
¥ D Alkire. ..... Parker..... 7.14..U.M.C. Trap. .0% 0% Vuponts\% 7 
C Nauman, Jr....Claorough..7. 1..Leader........ o% Dupont....1%)¢7 
Dr J G Kiivourn. Francoue. .7.12..U.M.C.'frap..40 Schuuze....1% 7 6 
BH Worthen....Parker..... 7.15..U M.C.'lrap..d% schultze...14% 7 
Wallace Miher..’.Smitn,..... 7.44.. Victor ++-d% Kangs...... %T 
H E B.ckwalter.J’arker..... 7.15..Smokeless.....0% 0% w.C....1¥% 1% 7 
J L brewer .,... Francotte..7.12..U M UC. irap..4 ocnultze..... ay7 
Edwin SturtevantWarker, ivgat. 5..Smukeless,.... «1% Wupont....k 8 7 
Mitt Lindsiey....Smuth...... T.12..Victor.... ...+ 0% Kings.....1y%7 6 
Mm M.. Jadeceds Parker..... 1.15..Leader.......+ d% UVupont....14% T 
JOH Denny....boss....... 7. 4.. sessed Schulize....1% 7 
J A Samuelson...Smith...... a oY Dupont....14% 7 
W WD burge s... een: -+-T.AL..U.M.C.Tgap..o% denulize...1 1% 7 
Aaron Voy ...... ‘arker..... 7.12..Smokeiess,....40-0y &.U......1% 7 
S M Van allen...Valy....... 7. 7. .Meader.....00. »% Dupont....14 7 
G RK Hunneweil, .Parker..... 7.14..Wivch.P &L..o%Hazedchul.iy 7 
Geo L Deiter ....Cashmore. .7,iv..Leader........ 4uv Vupont..... wT 
The Handicaps, 


The handicapping was done by the veteran, Mr, Jacob Pentz, of 
Bergen Point, N. J. Mr. W. K. Hobart, Newark, N. J.; Mr. W. 
K. Park, Philadelphia; Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg, men of 
vast experience in such matters, and Mr. Bb. Waters, of New York, 
Hon, ‘1. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, Lll., was also appointed on the 
handicapping committee, but business attairs interiered with his 
coming, and Mr. C, W. Budd, of Des Moines, la., took his 
place. Mr. T. A. Divine, of Memphis, Tenn., also was appointed, 
but could not attend the meeting. k 
Considering the great number of contestants, the handicapping 
was quite well done, as shown by the results. It is useless to 
point out that some man stood at such and such a mark and 
won or lost. It was expected that men who won would stand at 
some mark, as well men who lost. Someone had to win. It was 
impossible to place 266 shooters on seven marks, 25 to 3lyds., with- 
out having some unevenness somewhere. The wisdom of aban- 
doning the $2yd. mark was vindicated, for of all those who stood 
at 31, none killed straight. As a whole, the handicapping was 


accepted as sound, 
The Birds. 


There was a fairly good lot of birds furnished for the competi- 
tion, although at times they ran very poor, whole coops -being 
slow of wing, though this was a small perceniage as compared to the 
whole. There was an enormous quantity of birds used. From the 
time that practice began in earnest before the Grand American 
Handicap till the day after it was finished there were well toward 
20,000 birds used. Mr. L. C. Kirstner, of Baltimore, Md., who 
supplied the birds last year, supplied about 23,000 this year, and 
about 2,000 were obtained from other sources. Allowing liberall 
for sick birds and “no birds,” fully 20,000 were trapped in the dif- 
ferent events. The greater part of them were blue in color. 


The Retrieving. 


All the retrieving was done by dogs, and their task was a most 
laborious one, considering the many thousands of birds killed. Un 
the whole they did tairly well, though the team on No. 3 set of 
traps had one or two which at first were over enthusiastic on the 
first and second days, breaking away from control of the handler 
in their eagerness to retrieve birds out of bounds, and delayi 
thereby the shooting. Mr. Charles Zwerlein, of Yardville, 


ing 
* had some of his dogs on hand to assist, and his Irish setter at Ne 


3 materially assisted in keeping those traps cleared for action, 


answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 











J. T. G.—Is it permissible to fish for trout through the ice, if 
fishing is done after open season commences? There has 
considerable argument in this vicinity of late concerning the 

that it is unlawful to fish for trout in an 
if one is obliged to cut a hole through the ice to do so. t a0 
see, or at least am unable to find any provien in any of the 
blished by the State authorities, s.—The law does not fo: 
shing for trout through the ice im open season. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Last two Tours to Washington under Personal Escort. 
THe last two of the poet series of Pennsylvania Railroad 


sit 


ef 








three-da 1 ed tours to Wash D. C., will 
jeave April 20 and Alay IL. The rate, $14.80 from New York, $11.60 
from Philadelphia, and jonate rates from other its, in- 
cludes transportation, hotel accommodations, and 


fi A ienced chai will al : 
<= n experienced ¢ en So oeneree “2 
aotnes See " . i mae, New York; Broad 
Sonne Agent, Broad Street Station, 














